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ROAN SHORTHORN COW BRED BY W. A. BOLAND OF MICHIGAN 


Red is the favorite color for Shorthorn cattle, but many breeders prefer a red roan. At stock shows in England, the 
home of the Shorthorn, light colors predominate—white, light roan, red roan—and many of the most famous prize winners 
of to-day are roans of one shade or another. At the 1901 international stock show in Chicago, the most noted cows were 
roans, the majority of them being imported cattle. On the other hand, the grand champion Shorthorn bull at the same show 
was a deep red. The splendid roan cow shown in the illustration belongs to the Boland herd, developed by that veteran 
Shorthorn breeder, Aaron Barber of New York. She has the typical beef form, is a good milker and a vigorous animal. 
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Volume 70 
The Producer and the Cheese Factory. 


DON J. WOOD, OTSEGO COUNTY, NEW YORK. 





For many years near West Exeter, each 
dairyman manufactured the milk from his 
own dairy into cheese. Dairymen now draw 
their milk to factories pooling it with their 
neighbors. This system has brought about 
the production of a more uniform article, 
and to it may be attributed the large 
export trade. The effect of this system on 
the individual dairyman has not, as a rule, 
been beneficial. 
of producing the milk, manufacturing and 
curing the cheese was conducted on the 
farm, the selling price of cheese represent- 
ed the ability and energy of the dairyman, 
To-day, everything that can be passed in 
at the receiving window of a factory and 
weighed, receives its pro rata of the divi- 
dends from the factory. Individual respon- 
sibility and effort are almost eliminated, 

The cheese factory is co-operative and to 
be highly successful must be supported by 
the best efforts of every patron. Success- 
ful co-operation requires that those inter- 
ested together shall be sufficiently educated 
along their line of business that they may 
understand what is required for the success 
of the undertaking. This must be backed 
up by a spirit of manliness that every- 
one will use his best efforts for the success 
of all. The business affairs of the factory 
should be so conducted that every patron 
will feel that he is receiving a just reward 
for his efforts. 

Pooling the milk by weight will never do 
this. The Babcock test must be introduced. 
This will effectually dispose of the troubles 
from watering and skimming the milk be- 
fore delivering to the factory and enable 


When the whole process’ 
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our inspectors to turn their attention to 
helping us along other lines. If a _ test 
could be invented whereby each patnon 
could be credited, also, according to the 
condition in which his milk reaches the 
factory, the problem, so far as the patron 
is concerned, would be nearly solved. When 
the intelligence and business ability of the 
patron are brought to recognize the fact 
that a superior product and large returns 
can only come from superior material, this 
same problem will be in a fair way to be 
solved. If dairymen are willing to take 
superior care of cows, stables and other 
surroundings, and give the milk the neces- 
sary care to insure its arrival in first-class 
condition at a condensery for an increased 
price, why not take the same care to insure 
larger returns at a cheese factory. 


Strong Points of the Devon. 


J. E. GIFFORD. 





The Devon has been in the past, and is 
to-day, the poor man’s cow. Not that the 
man who keeps her is thereby made poor, 
but she is an animal that will thrive under 
most unfavorable circumstances, and adapt 
herself to all conditions of life. She has 
never been subject to the flights of for- 
tune that have marked other breeds, but 
on the farms, without pampering or forc- 
ing, she has carried on her work with un- 
tiring energy, and her brothers in the field 
or at the block have always maintained 
their superiority. For no beef, with the ex- 
ception of that from Scotch Highland cat- 
tle, is considered of as fine quality. 

From 14 to 21 pounds of butter per week 
are the records which are claimed by some 
of the early breeders. When we consider 
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that almost all of the records which we 
have of Devons are either on grass alone, 
or with very little grain, they seem almost 
phenomenal. The gains in beef have also 
been on a light feed and these are the rea- 
sons why I say that the Devon was the: 
poor man’s cow. Where the utmost econ- 
omy was necessary, where every item had 
to be turned to account, where large fam- 
ilies were reared and educated—there the 
Devons found a warm place in the hearts of 
their farmer owners. Every part could be 
turned to profit. Clean cut, active, thriving 
animals, with little waste when they came 
to the block, and of excellence in the dairy, 
was the type which probably were most 
common on the farms of two or three gen- 
erations ago. 

But what of this dual purpose that has 
been termed a myth and impossible of at- 
tainment, and the attitude of our breeders 
toward it? We are told by judges all over 
the country that in no breed is there such 
a diversity of type, and so much dissatis- 
faction with honestly expressed awards as 
we have in the Devons. Judges as a rule 
in the New England states make their 
awards along dairy lines, while the ma- 
jority of those in the middle and western 
states place their awards according to beef 
points, while a very few attempt to judge 
along dual purpose lines. Those of our 
breeders who have bred for the show ring 
have been tempted to leave entirely the line 
of milk production for the following rea- 
sons: 

The ease with which cattle of this type 
turn into the line of beef. The Devons with 
only slight attempts-at forcing will take on 
flesh with the utmost ease and place it 
smoothly and evenly. This leads to the sec- 

[To Page 56.] 
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A WESTERN SCHOOL IN A SETTLER'S SOD HOUSE 


The sod house is by no means a rarity on the western prairies, although it is not as common as a few years ago. To 


one not accustomed to them they seem very primitive and might appear uncomfortable. ’ 
Changes in the weather have very little effect upon them. They are warm in winter, cool in sum- 
The best ones have wooden fioors, .plastered walls and facilities for good 


very neat and homelike. 


mer and particularly safe during the cyclone season. 
The one shown in the illustration is on the farm owned by G. D. Keeler, a young Nebraska farmer. 


ventilation. 


school season it is used as a schoolhouse, i ’ 
Probably some of these youngsters are descendants of sturdy farmers of Ohio, or New York, or New England, 


who a couple of generations ago followed Horace Greeley’s advice. 


illustration. 


When well made, they are in reality 


During the 


The teacher, pupils and owner (the young man in the foreground) are shown in the 
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Wild Barley a Bad Weed. 


L. H, PAMMEL, IOWA. 


During the last ten years wild barley has 
spread with alarming rapidity to nearly all 
sections of Iowa. I have been familiar with 
it in Wisconsin and Illinois for 16 years. 
It reached western Wisconsin about 1887 
but was common near Madison in 1884. It 
now occurs across the continent, being 
common in many western states. 

The weed is an annual, though claimed 
by many to be a perennial. It forms com- 
pact bunches from 1 to 3 feet high. The 
leaves are from 2 to 4 inches long and 
resemble those of blue grass, but are of a 
paler hue. The flowers are in spikes 2 to 
4 inches long, and are of a pale green or 
purplish color. When mature the spike 
breaks into joints, each joint having from 
3 to 60 seeds, a single seed giving rise to 
an enormous number of plants, as wild 
barley has a great capacity for stooling. 
It is not difficult to exterminate, if kept 
down. There is never any trouble in well 
tilled fields, because cultivation very readi- 
ly destroys it. In pastures it is allowed in 
many cases to go to seed. Here the remedy 
is a simple one. The plant should be cut 
with a mower or scythe before the seed 
ripens. 

The awns are injurious to live stock, 
especially to sheep. The awned heads when 
taken into the mouth break into numerous 
joints which adhere to the mucous mem- 
brane and work their way into the flesh; 
inflammation follows, the teeth become loos- 
ened and in severe cases drop out. 


Celery Growing in West Michigan. 


GEORGE C. BORCK, OTTAWA COUNTY. 


Celery growing for commercial purposes 
commenced about 20 years ago in this 
vicinity, and about two acres was planted. 
A great many people predicted failure for 
those who ventured to grow this new crop. 
But these men were not to be turned from 
their purpose. When they commenced to 
ship and received from 75 cents to $1.50 per 
dozen stalks, they said nothing but deter- 
mined to put more land into a crop that 
promised to pay such large profits. One 
man had grown the first crop on rented 
land, going in debt $1000 for five acres of 
land. He paid for it in two years beside 
improving his farm. This man’s success 
caused others to look around for available 
land, until now there are about 250 acres 
devoted to this crop in the vicinity of 
Grand Haven. 

With increased competition the prices 
dropped, but to offset this, the cost of pro- 
duction was reduced as growers became 
more familiar with the crop. I believe the 
cost of production to-day is 50% lower than 
during the first 8 or 10 years. At first 
double rows, 8 inches apart, 6 inches be- 
tween plants and rows 4% feet apart were 
the rule. The plants were bleached with 
earth. Now single rows 2 to 3 feet apart 
with plants 4 inches apart prevail, and 
the celery is bleached with boards. 

STARTING AND CULTIVATING. 


Seed is started in greenhouses about 
February 1, plants are placed in open fields 
April 15 to May 20. By the latter date 
the first setting needs cultivating and 
weeding. In cultivating the soil is grad- 
ually worked toward the plants until about 
2 to 4 inches of earth is around them. When 
the celery is from 8 to 10 inches high 
boards 8 inches wide are set against each 
side of the row and held in place with a 
few pieces of heavy wire 10 inches long, 
bent at each end so that a kind of staple 
6 inches across the top with 2-inch prongs 
is secured. The wires are much handier 
and cheaper than the method of driving 
stakes, and they hold just as well if care 
is used in setting the boards. 

As soon as the celery is boarded and 
sometimes before, the second crop grown 
from seed sown at time of first setting is 
set between the rows of tke first crop, 


FIELD AND GARDEN 


Shipping commences in June and continues 
until the lake steamers cease running in 
the latter part of November. 


PREPARING FOR SHIPMENT. 

In preparing celery for shipment’ the 
boards are taken down and moved over 
to where other celery needs bleaching. 
Then the stalks are pulled by one man, 
who is followed by the stripper, who strips 
the old and unbleached leaves. Next comes 
the knifer, generally a boy, who cuts the 
roots off, leaving an eight-sided point on 
the stalk. He places the stalks in baskets 
to be carried to the wagons or to the celery 
house. 

After it gets to the celery house it is 
washed and tied in bunches of one dozen 
stalks each and graded in two or three 
grades. Sometimes a few more stalks are 
added to some bunches to make all uni- 
form in size for each grade. 

Most growers use water from the city 
mains, as with the pressure they obtain 
they can wash about 100% faster than with 
the water and brush method. We now use 
nothing but “cigar boxes’ for shipment. 
Size 6xl12-inch ends and 16-inch sides in- 
stead of the old 10x12xl6-inch boxes. 

The celery carries better in the smaller 
sizes, with less dangér of breaking during 
hot weather than in the larger sizes. The 
cigar boxes hold from one to five dozen 
bunches of celery and prices average about 
50 cents per box. 

PROFIT IN CELERY GROWING VARIES. 

In regard to profits will say that with 
celery as with other special crops, profits 
are not the same every year. When fruit 
is plentiful the demand for celery is les- 
sened to a considerable extent. Some years 
growers are satisfied if they make all ex- 
penses and about $25 per acre. In other 
years, profits are $100 and sometimes more. 
About three years ago, growers only made 
expenses and last year they made a good 
profit. The average profit is about $50 per 
acre, exclusive of interest on land or taxes. 
Celery lands are worth from $150 to $300 
an acre. 

Do not attempt to grow this crop on a 
large scale unless you have the proper soil 
and facilities for handling it, as it demands 
instant attention when ready. If left too 
long rust and other diseases attack it and 
thus reduce chances of success. 
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Succession of Soiling Crops. 


PROF ANDREW M. SOULE, TENN AGRI COL. 

In spite of the fact that we have 54 
inches of rainfall in our state, we suffer 
more or less every year from a drouth. 
Sometimes this is only for a short period 
and sometimes for as much as six weeks 
to three months. In our endeavor to 
obtain good pastures, we overlook the fact 
that close grazing during the hottest sea- 
son of the year is one frequent cause of 
their failure. As a great variety of succu- 
lent crops can be had both for grazing and 
for soiling purposes for from six to nine 
months of the year, it is important that 
some of these be grown so as to be avail- 
able for use during the warm summer 
months and thus relieve the pastures. These 
crops include aé_e great variety of both 
leguminous and non-leguminous plants. To 
supply the needs of a herd of 20 cows where 
complete soiling is practiced, the following 
areas of land would need to be devoted to 
the crops mentioned in the accompanying 
list. The amount of green food required for 
a cow weighing 800 to 1000 pounds varies 
from 85 to 125 pounds per day, depending on 
the degree of succulence of the food when 
eut. Ordinarily, a cow will consume about 
one-tenth of her body weight of such -food. 

Experience has shown that the feeding 
of very succulent food is objectionable. 
It is better to let the crop more nearly 
mature. For example, cowpeas fed when 
the pods are only partially formed, are not 
nearly so valuable for milk and butter 
production as when they have about 
reached the proper stage for hay making; 


that is, when the pods are well filled and 
beginning to turn yellow at the bottom and 
the lower Jeaves are also tinged with yellow. 
The yields of the crops as shown in the 
table will vary materially with the time 
of cutting. All of these crops could be cut 
at a stage when they would give a higher 
yield in tons of green food. It is also well 
to remember that the amount of food con- 
sumed per cow materially decreases as the 
soiling crop approaches maturity. It is al- 
ways well to provide a plentiful supply of 
soiling crops and if any portion of the area 
so provided cannot be utilized as green 
food, it can be made into hay or put in 
the silo as deemed best. 


CROP AND LAND NECESSARY TO MAKE FEED 
20 cows. 


FOR 


Yid green 

Area land crop 

required, p acre 

Time used acres tons 
Apr 15-20 7 - 
i 4to 

5 4to 
4to 


Crop } 
Rye 
WREOOR - WERE. ccccccsccccccccsccce MON aD 
Crimson clover May 20-31 
Culberson winter oats...........+ June 1-10 
Winter vetch _— 
Winter wheat 
MEE WEEscescacccevccsececsses 
Sprin 
Can 
Hungarian millet = 
Warren’s Extra Early cowpea. July 1-10 75 4to § 
German mullet - . 
Whippoorwill pea July 11-31 4to 5 
Leaming or Hickory King corn. . — 

Aug 1-31 §to 12 
Sept 1-Oct 1 


4 to 
i to 


oo grog 


June 11-20 
June 21-30 75 44to 


uw 


Whippoorwill cowpea 
Whippoorwill pea 9 to 12 
Early Orange sorghum 
Whippoorwill pea - . 3 9to 12 

The results shown in the above table are 
taken from experimental data and indicate 
about the areas of land required and the 
length of time the respective crops would 
feed 20 cows. Rye could ordinarily be 
used as pasture from the first of March 
unless the ground was too wet to permit 
the cattle being run on it. Winter oats, 
barley, wheat or rye, combined with the 
hairy vetch seeded about the first of Sep- 
tember on well-prepared land would ordi- 
narily furnish pasture from the first of 
November until the middle of December, 
and in an unusually open winter through 
a portion of the winter. It is thus pos- 
sible by means of soiling crops and pas- 
tures composed of winter cereals and 
legumes to maintain dairy cattle and other 
live stock for about nine months of the 
year without using a grass pasture. 


ree 


The Purity of Paris Green can be quite 
readily and fairly accurately tested by 
dissolving it in strong ammonia water. If 
purd all of the paris green will dissolve, 
the solution turning a deep blue color. Un- 
dissolved sediment indicates impurities or 
adulteration. Another test is to place a little 
of the paris green between two pieces of 
window glass and rub them together. If 
adulterated with lime, barium sulphate, or 
similar white materials, it willappear to turn 
white in places. Paris green of good qual- 
ity is intensely bright green and uniform. 
When adulterated, the green loses some- 
thing of its intensity and is grayish green 
and is not always uniform.—[Charles D. 
Woods, Director Maine Experiment Station, 


Stones in Garden Soil—Don’t be impa- 
tient to get all the small stones out of your 
garden soil. Any as large as a baseball 
should certainly be taken out, but the 
smaller stones, especially those the size of 
a marble, help the soil by keeping it loose, 
allowing good circulation of water and help- 
ing to warm it somewhat. This is especial- 
ly valuable where an early crop is wanted, 
[Edgar E. MacKinlay. 


Growing Cabbage from Seed—Mark out 
your ground the desired distance each way. 
Plant from six to ten seeds in every check, 
scattering the seeds. When all danger- of 
bugs is over, cut out or give away all but 
one, the best plant. The expense of seed 
is much less than the expense of trans- 
planting. The cabbage is much stronger 
and much less likely to be club-footed.—~ 
[James Cornwell, Sullivan County, N Y. 


A Million Bushels of Wheat was ground 
into flour in South Carolina in -1900, and 
1,900,000 bushels corn. 











Disease of Wheat Heads. 


F. Cc. STEWART, NEW YORK EXPERIMENT STA. 





The disease called wheat scab is un- 
usually common in central and western 
New York this season. Scab is a disease 
which attacks the wheat heads shortly be- 
fore they ripen. A portion of the head, or 
sometimes the entire head, turns to a light 
brown color and dries up while it should 
be green and plump. The kernels wither 
and often become moldy and_ worth- 
less. At harvest time the .chaff of 
affected kernels is covered with a pink 
mold which is the cause of the trouble. 

More or less of this disease may be 
found, in almost any wheat field during 
any season, Ordinarily, 
ly abundant to materially affect the yield, 
but in seasons like the present one when 
the rainfall is excessive a short time before 
harvest, it may do a great deal of damage. 

In threshing, the majority of the affected 
kernels are driven off with the chaff, but 
some of the heavier ones find their way 
into the grain sack. Flour from such 
wheat must be of inferior quality and 
perhaps it is injurious to health. However, 
on the latter point no definite information 
is available. Some varieties are more sub- 
ject to scab than others and perhaps this 
fact may be turned to some practical 
account in preventing loss from the disease. 
No remedy other than the careful selection 
of seed from varieties not bodily attacked 
is known. 


—— 


Corn Area Large, Condition Fair. 





Complete returns from American Agri- 
culturist’s corps of county correspondents 
show a heavy increase in corn acreage over 
last year, as intimated in these columns 
a week ago, making the present breadth 
the largest on record. Last November the 
acreage harvested was estimated at 81,515,- 
000 acres. Since that date the census re- 
turns for 1899 have been made public, and 
these data show that the corn area of the 
United States is fully 10,000,000 acres greater 
than any authority has claimed. As all 
crop estimates are necessarily based upon 
census data of each tenth year, and as their 
value is by comparison with this decennial 
enumeration, it is necessary to revise an- 
nual estimates to agree with the census 
enumeration when it becomes available. 
Such a revision of the state details of our 
estimates for last year has been made, re- 
sulting in a revised estimate of 91,206,000 
acres for the corn crop of 1901. 

THE ACREAGE THIS YFAR 

is estimated at 97,116,000 acres, now under 
corn, but it must be remembered that the 
whole of this increase does not represent 
the increase of a single season, as a large 
area planted last year was not harvested. 
If the present figures had not been revised 
to meet the census showing, the present es- 
timate would have been about 91,000,000 
pcres, as against the original estimate of 87,- 
000,000 planted last year. In other words, 
the acreage this year, irrespective of actual 
figures, is reported by our correspondents 
as increased a little more than 4% over the 
breadth planted last year. The census re- 
turns for 1899 made a breadth of 94,917,000 
acres, so that the acreage this year is the 
largest on record. 

The present returns to American Agricul- 
turist show an increased acreage in every 
state, and with the exception of the south- 
west, where last year’s area harvested was 
much below normal breadth, the increase is 
fairly uniform. The high price of corn dur- 
ing the past year, and the feeling that corn 
values have reached a permanently higher 
plane, is responsible for this increase. A 
striking feature of the present showing is 
the fact that two states, Ilinois and Iowa, 
have now passed the 10,000,000 area mark, 
the two combined now having a breadth 
sufficient te furnish a crop larger than the 
total crop of the country 50 years ago, and 
larger than the total corn crop of the world 
to-day outside of the United States. 

The present condition of the crop is re- 
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ported at an average of 92.1, or a figure 
about the average for a series of years. 
Last year the July 1 condition was reported 
at 85.4, while in 1900 it was 92.4. The sea- 
son to date has been peculiar, 
the present condition is fairly good, there 
are features that cannot yet be measured. 
The early season was dry, and germination 
and first growth were slow. June was a 
month of excessive rainfall over the whole 
corn belt, accompanied by a low range of 
temperature. The fact that the soil was 
dry at the time of early growth would 
tend to induce deep root growth, a condi- 
tion strongly favorable should a period of 
dry weather follow the excessive June pre- 
cipitation. This deep root growth and the 
abundance -of subsoil moisture now pres- 
ent will enable the corn to withstand any 
ordinary period of drouth. 

On the other hand, the soil has been too 
wet to admit of proper cultivation, and the 
growth of weeds has been rapid. The 
greater part of the crop can all be culti- 
vated once if the early days of July prove 
dry; but if rains interfere during the first 
half of the month, the crop will have to be 
laid by full of weeds, and with the ground 
in condition to bake under hot sunshine. 

Taking the conditions as they exist, the 
best that can be said is that the crop is 
well rooted, but is weedy; has had insuffi- 
cient cultivation, and can hardly be expect- 
ed to make more than a fair rate of yield 
at best. 

The following statement shows the esti- 
mated acreage of corn and condition July L 

CORN ACREAGE AND CONDITION JULY 1. 





Acreage, Condi- Acreage, Condil- 
1902 tion 1902 tion 

N Y.. 670,000 95 Ia ....10,249,000 94 
Pa .... 1,477,000 95 Mo . 7,260,000 100 
Tex .. 5,351,000 54 Kan .. 7,735,000 99 
Ark 2,485,000 98 Neb .. 7,411,000 93 
Tenn . 3,425,000 98 ND.. 65,000 74 
W Va 776,000 96 S$ D .. 1,505,000 78 
Ky ... 3,415,000 94 Cal 56,000 90 
O ....- 4,047,000 92 Ore ... 20,000 90 
Mich . 1,577,000 84 Wash 10,000 93 
Ind ... 4,869,000 92 Okla . 1,500,000 100 
Till ....10,553,000 93 Other 19,227,000 95 
Wis .. 1,725,000 85 a 
Minn . 1,708,000 87 Total 97,116,000 92.1 





A Good Wheat Outlook. 


July returns from American Agriculturist’s 
county correspondents show that the winter 
wheat crop goes to harvest with a promise 
of June 1 fully maintained. The general 
average of condition is reported at 83.3, 
agaimst 83.4 a month ago, and 91.4 at this 
date last year. The average of July 1 con- 
dition since the establishing of our crop re- 
porting bureau in 1893 is 80.3, making the 
present condition three points above the av- 
erage of the past nine years. 

A striking feature of the wheat crop is 
the fact that there has been a steady im- 
provement in promise week by week, and 
month to month as the season advanced. 
Usually the early reports are best, the 
promise being lowered by the vicissitudes 
of crop experience between opening of 
spring growth and harvest. Where the re- 
verse is true, as this year, it indicates un- 
expected plant vigor, and is apt to result 
in a heavier rate of yield than will be indi- 
cated by a mere comparison of condition 
figures with similar records in ordinary 
years. 

The month of June was marked by an 
excess of rainfall over the greater part of 
the winter wheat territory, but beyond lo- 
cal loss here and there from floods and 
overflows, weather conditions do not seem 
to have materially diminished the harvest 
result. Some complaints of damage to 
quality through water soaking of shocks 
and stacks is received, but. should July 
prove hot and reasonably dry, this damage 
may be found less than feared by many. 

On July 1 a considerable part of the win- 
ter wheat acreage had been cut, and for 
this portion the present report of condition 
refers to condition at time of harvest. For 
the balance of the acreage, the present is a 
final report of condition. Being practically 

{To Page 57.] 
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Slowest travel of horses. his outfit 
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time making your sfencing. 
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saturated felt, betw — 9 sheets waterproof 
cement making a solid, flexible sheet, it can 
4 be put on without removing the old > —~ 

iii be applied without previous experience, re- 

id quiring no special tools. Each roll contains 
108 square feet. Price complete with cement 
2° for two coats, caps and nails to lay, per roll, 

: Hg ray 25." Ant for Catnioene Rar Be 

1.25. Ask for Osea, a kee 
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How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, 
Health, from the Garden. 


Actual Experience of the Successful Prize Winners 
im’the American Agriculturist Garden Contest. 


Compiled by G. BURNAP FISKE. 
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all par America kept a daily record of oe, mpthate 
and results for a whole season, and reported 
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represented all grades f. and, age Bris amateur 
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to the professional market ae This unique 
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ence. Each man or woman has definite ideas, and is 
— them by successful garden practice. The 
ifference in the conditions and methods con- 
stitates the particular value of chapters, since 
readers everywhere will find that some at least of 
_— descriptions are particularly adapted to their 
Most important of all, every line is from 
a mine and treas- 


actual experience. The result is 
of experience into available, 


ure-house of garden 
put this mass 
and fascinating form. The chapters tell the story 


the contest, descri the lener’s 
methods, gardening for profit, poe a farm gardens, 
the home acre, town and city ga 
qpetenins methods under glass, success ° 
ies, prize flowers and sreats, lessons from ers, 
in town or ens, garden- 
ing by women, avs an ey a on, secrets. 
ustrated with many charts, sketches, etc, from 


Sen photos, . see page 8, 5X7 inches, bound 
$1, postpaid. 
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Picking and Shipping Genuine Rocky Fords. 


D. V. BURRELL, COLORADO. 


The ripening season for. Rocky Ford mel- 
ons at Rocky Ford begins about August 5 
and continues until about October 1. When 
the cantaloupe is ready to pick, the color 
changes to a pale gray and in its proper 
stage can only be detected by an experienced 
picker. It must not be forced from the 
vine, as the finest flavor is obtained where 
the melon remains until the stem separates 
from it with but little more pressure than 
its own weight. The stem often cracks 
slightly from the melon and a thin 
juice will be noticed coming from 
the crack. However, the proper 
way to pick is by the color and 
eomparison with the green melons 
on the hill. The melons are picked 
in sacks hung under the shoulder, 

Follow the pickers with a sled 
drawn by a horse so that the mel- 
ons can be emptied as fast as the 
sack load is picked. Line the sled 
with straw or burlap to avoid 
bruising the melons; as soon as 
the sled is filled it is taken to the 
packing shed and another follows 
the pickers. The melons are care- 
fully graded for size, netting and 
weight, and packed 45 to the stand- 
ard crate, size 12xi2x24 inches. 
There are also pony crates which 
take 45 small melons; they are 
11x11x22 inches. The two-thirds 
crate takes 30 extra select melons, 
size of crate 8x12x24 inches. The 
standard crate gives the best sat- 
isfaction. The pony crate was 
never used until the growers be- 
gan to select seed from melons too 
smal for the standard crates and 
this caused many more to mature 
when too small for the standard 
erates. The most successful grow- 
ers, however, do not use the pony 
erates and have no need of them, 
as the quality of seed planted de- 
termines the crop results as to size 
and quality. 

A perfect cantaloupe for seed 
must first come from a field where 
the general type was good. It 
must be of the proper size; the 
netting must be fine and closely 
laced. The space between the 
slight ribs must be smooth and 
well defined from stem to blossom 
ends. The ribs must all be of equal 
width. The blossom ends must be 
well strengthened by a small 
raised button, and the weight 
should be nearly 1% pounds. Then 
the color should be a light gray, 
showing a very little orange be- 
tween the netting. When cut, the 
meat should be light green chang- 
ing slightly toward yellow at the 
center; fine grained and deep, so 
that but a very small seed cavity 
remains. 

Our shipments first were limited 
to a few mountain points and the 
markets were easily overstocked, 
while at present our annual output 
is from 700 to 800 cars and the 
market is nearly every large city 
in the United States. The average 
yield among the experienced grow- 
ers is about 175 crates per acre, 
bringing a gross return of about 
$120 per acre, while extreme cases 
show from a loss up to the highest 
yield of 364 crates on one acre. 
The average yield is probably not 
more than 80 to 90 crates, but this 
represents hundreds of acres 
planted. by ranchmen as a side is- 
sue. 

The variety of watermelons 
grown here is the Improved Kleck- 
ley Sweet, which retains all of the 
fine eating qualities of the original 
and adds to it good shipping qual- 
ities. The average weight is about 
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20 pounds and the average yield is about 
1600 to the acre. Our watermelon festival 
the first Thursday in September, when 
from 15,000 to 20,000 melons are given to the 
thousands of visitors, is known all over the 
world. There is a large demand for the 
watermelons and several- hundred cars are 
marketed each year. 


America’s Most Popular Peach. 


Of the 400 or more varieties of peaches 
listed, perhaps none has wider dissemina- 
tion and received more popular favor than 


the Elberta. It originated in Georgia and 
was discovered by Samuel H. Rumph of 
Marshallville, who selected it as the most 
promising of several hundred seedlings he 
produced from seed planted in 1870.. In par- 
entage, it comes from our very best strains 
of peaches, and is presumably a cross of 
Chinese Cling on- Early. Crawford. The 
tree is a vigorous grower, with an unusu- 
ally strong, healthy foliage. The fruit is 
large and highly colored and has most ex- 
cellent shipping qualities. It is well adapt- 
ed to a wide range of conditions and is at 
present the most universally planted com- 
mercial variety in this country. 

In quality it is good, but some 





ELBERTA, OUR MOST POPULAR PEACH 


others are superior in delicate tex- 
ture and flavor. Owing to its size 
and handsome appearance it is one 
of the most popular peaches upon 
our general market. It is claimed 
by some well-informed fruit grow- 
ers that the peach growing public 
has gone “Elberta wild.’ It is 
feared that with -the enormous 
number of trees planted, that mar- 
kets will be overstocked with this 
variety in some sections, thus in- 
terfering with the price usually 
received for this product. The sea- 
son varies with conditions. In 
Georgia, in 1901, it was at its best 
July 20 to August 5; while on the 
Chesapeake peninsula, August 20 
to 30 was the date. The bunch of 
Elbertas shown in our illustration 
is from the Knoxall fruit company 
orchards of Missouri. The photo- 
graph was furnished us through’ 
the courtesy of R. T. Reed of 
’Frisco railway system. While the 
Elberta is without doubt a good 
commercial variety, it should not 
be planted to the exclusion of oth- 
ers of equal merit. 


Growing Beans in Michigan. 


BE. A, CHASE, VAN BUREN COUNTY, 


Pea raising is not carried on here, 
only as a garden product. Neither 
are beans very extensively raised. 
However, some farmers that have 
the proper soil consider beans one, 
of their best money making crops. 
While the bean will grow on al- 
most any kind of soil, the best re- 
sults are obtained by putting them 
on rather porous land, soils that 
will not stay extremely wet after 
heavy rains. In planting, a com- 
mon grain drill is used. By put- 
ting a light board in the grain box 
of the drill, so that only each end 
and the middle sections will drop 
any seed, the drill plants three 
rows at a time. Cover two to three 
inches deep. 

In cultivating, an ordinary two- 
horse cultivator is used, beginning 
when plants are quite small. ‘Con- 
tinue often enough to conscrve 
moisture and keep down weeds un- 
til the crop begins to blossom and 
pods form. They are then let alone 
until ripe, when a two-horse puller 
is used. This pulls or cuts just be- 
low the surface, two rows at once, 
and leaves them in a row behind 
the machine, partially covered 
with dirt. Men with forks follow, 
shaking out the dirt and leaving 
them to dry in the quickest time 
possible. When dry they are 
drawn under cover and kept there 
until threshed, which is usually 
done by steam threshers. 


For Hooping a Silo, half-inch 
boards of elm lumber 6 inches wide 
are recommended in place of iron 


rods. Use five thicknesses with 
lapped joints and well nailed, em- 
ploying a longer nail with each 
additional board. 








The Guinea Fowl. 


FRED W. HAWES, CALIFORNIA. 


Few people_know the real worth of the 
guinea fowl. She holds the championship 
is an'egg producer, scarcély taking a day 


off. The eggs, while seemingly small, af- 
ford quite as much eating as the average 
hen’s egg, for the reason that the shell is 
very full. In quality they are superior to 
other eggs and possess a finer flavor. 
Another very valuable feature, and one 
to which many object, is their continual 
racket. Their cry of “buckwheat” is no 
more annoying. than the quacking of a 


duck, but the ear-piercing screech is only 
occasioned by the approach of danger. This 
is their means of defense, and while they 
are @efending themselves the other fowls 
are safe as well. There is no danger of 
chicks being carried off by hawks if there 
are guineas around. Upon the approach of 
a-hawk he is greeted by such a volley of 
screams and cries as to frighten him away. 
Should he be daring enough to come on, 
he will be met in the.air by the guinea, 
who will give him battle, as I have seen 
demonstrated many times with my own 
guineas. It is generally the cocks that ex- 


hibit so much bravery, and the hen with 
chicks. 
Although the guinea hen hides her nest, 


she. unknowingly reveals her secret.” On 
the nest she utters a peculiar cry every few 
minutes, which is different from that made 
at any other time. By this means the nest 
is easily found. The flesh of the guinea is 
dark, like that of wild game. The young 
are very good eating, as the flesh is tender, 
sweet and gamy. 
ee 


A Difference in Hens. 


ARTHUR O. KINNEY, MICHIGAN. 





My object in taking part.in the American 
Agriculturist poultry, contest was to be- 
come more interested in poultry and poul- 
try work, to get some money, find out if 
there was any difference in the laying pro- 
clivities in the different hens and different 
breeds, find out if there is any profit, in 
hens if kept confined entirely, and also to 
interest my children. I was senior partner 
and the children, aged 13, 11 and five, were 
the other members of the firm. I furnished 


everything. They looked after the hens 
and did the feeding. We each took one- 
fourth of the money for the eggs. Leg 


bands were used, so that we could tell the 
hens apart. The accompanying illustration 
shows the youngest member of the firm, 
the house where the poultry was kept and 
the White Plymouth Rocks. 

By the use of trap nests, individual rec- 
ord of the hens was kept. Three thorough- 
bred White Plymouth Rocks laid respect- 


POULTRY .AND. BEES 


ively during the year 94, 94 and 100 eggs. 
A common serub laid 55 eggs and a pullet 
and Brown 
Two Barred Plymouth Rocks 
A two-year-old Rose 


froma cross’ between this hen 
Leghorn 68. 
58 and 67 respectively: 














A FIVE-YEAR-OLD AND HER CHICKENS, 
Comb Brown Leghorn 44, and two pullets 
65 and 77 respectively. A cross between a 
scrub and a Hamburg 73, two Single Comb 
White Leghorn pullets 69 and 102, White 
Wyandot pullet 91, two-year-old hen 
The total profit from the flock was $13.71. 
- — 


an 
Ute 


Cheapest Fattening Food—The Ontario 
agricultural college in a test with different 
rations for fattening poultry, found that a 
mixture of two parts:corn meal, two parts 
ground bucKwheat and one part pearl oat 
dust, with an equal. weight of skimmilk, 
gave a pound of gain for less than 3% 
cents. Four parts corn meal, two parts 
each ground buckwheat and pearl oat dust, 
with an. equal weight of milk, made the 
cost a trifle over 4% cents per pound. Oat 
dust with milk made the gain cost nearly 
5 cents per pound, 





Young Turkeys are very delicate and for 
the first few weeks should be fed very care- 
fully. The first week give crushed or rolled 
oats, cooked, crumbled_and mixed with a 
hard boiled egg. Feed five or six times a 
day. 





To Prevent Bees from Swarming—Bees 
swarm for two reasons—for increase and 
for lack of room. I can prevent swarming 
.to a great extent by extracting and adding 
supers. I always put the empty super 
under the one that is partly filled. I have 
not had over one-third of my bees swarm 
by using the tiering-up process, «Watch 
them closely, and see if they have plenty 
of room. If two supers should be one-half 
filled, place an empty super between them. 
In 1896 I bought bees from various per- 
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AN OBJECT LESSON 


The 
winners at 


B. & C. H, Dayton of Long Island. These 


poultrymen and are very prolific layers. 
tive outlay 


and 


accompanying illustration of Indian 
the last New York poultry show. 


IN DUCK KEEPING 


Runner ducks shows one of the prize 
This bird was bred and raised by R. 
birds are comparatively new to American 


A part of the illustration shows the rela- 
returns from one bird during the season. 
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and several colonies had lost their 
One queen swarmed out’ when two 
frames were filled with brood. ‘There was 
no more space for brood, as the rest of the 
frames were filled with honey. They will 
not swarm so much if they. have plenty 


sons, 
queens. 


of room. I do not use unfinished sections 
the following season, but use foundation, 
which I think is better than old comb; the 
latter I do not consider valuable to use in 
sections.—[George E. Hilton, Michigan. 


Big Success with Ducks—Last year I 
began with two ducks and one drake. They 
laid 214 eggs. I set 186, hatched 130 and 
had 124 ducks to sell. I fed and cared for 
them all myself.—{Mrs G. W. Myers, Bur- 
lington County, N J. 





Pasture for Geese is as necessary as 
water. They will pick their living in a 
low meadow in which there is a stream or 
pond. 


Disfigured Skin 
[Wasted muscles and decaying bones, 

What havoc! : 

Scrofula, let alone, is capable of all that, 
and more. 

It is commonly marked by bunches in the 
neck, inflammations in the eyes, dyspepsia, 
catarrh, and general debility. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which expels all humors, cures all erup- 
tions, and builds up the whole system, 
whether young or old. 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills: the non-irritating and only 
cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


TREES 7 tet 
STEEL ROOFING 


HT CHARGES PAID BY US 


Strictiy new. 
Steel Sheets, 2 leet wide. 6 feet long. The 
best » Siding or Ceiling 

























you can use. 
No experience necessary to lay it. An 
ordinary h or hatchet the only 





tools you need. We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sid 
either flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 
Delivered free of all charges to all points 
in the U. S.. east of the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River 


AT,},$2.25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on applieat! uare means 
square feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and tron Sts., Chicago 














Two New Poultry Books 


The New Book of Poultry 


This superb volume is the most elaborate and come 
—_ treatise of the entire poultry industry at the 

ginning of the 20th century. In successive chap- 
ters it describes and illustrates very fully, Poultry 
Houses and Runs, The Science of ‘Feeding Poultry, 
Practical Management and Feeding of Fowls, The 
Egg and Sitting Hen, Artificial Incubation 
and Care of Chickens, Poultry for the Table, P 
try ge | National and Commercial, Exhibitin; 
Poultry and Utility, Pedigree or Line Breeding 
Practical Breeding and be pa nly, RS Prize Poultry 
Exhibiting and Shows, Judging, Trimming, Techn 
cal Terms. To each of the principal breeds an entire 
chapter is devoted, including beautiful and lifelike 
colored pictures. Vermin, poultry diseases and 
vices receive due attention. The volume is artistic- 
ally gotten up, gorgeously bound, and in every 
respect a triumph of the bookmaker’s art. Ulus- 
trated, 8x11 inches, 600 pages, cloth and gold, $8.00, 


Poultry Architecture 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. To meet thé constantly 
increasing demand for information about the con- 
_ Struction of inexpensive poultry houses, the author 
has compiled this book. In its pages he discusses 
poultry buildings of all grades, styles and clas 
and their proper location, coops, additions and spe- 
cial structures, all practical in design and reasonable 
in cost. Some of them are extremely low in cos 
and adapted to the utilization of odds and ends o 
second-hand building. material. Whenever desira- 
ble the list of materials is given showing what to 
getand its cost. Over 100 illustrations, 5x7 inches, 
125 pages, cloth. Sah a0 kd dew deeigectaae ce an 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52, Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Hil. 
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Strong Points of the Devon. 


[From Page 561.] 

ond reason. Beauty of outline, smoothness 
and regularity catch the popular eye. The 
judge is moved by these characteristics, 
perhaps entirely; and the awards are made 
accordingly, so that, in order to win, the 
breeder has been obliged to place his cattle 
in this show ring condition, and the milk- 
ing qualities have passed to oblivion. 

What, then, is the condition of the breed 
to-day? We have practically three types of 
Devons. “The Little Devon,” which has 
become so common a phrase, can be found 


in many places, showing excellent milking . 


qualities. Then we have the larger beef 
type, which are usually the winners at 
most fairs, showing practically no milking 
qualities. And then we have scattered all 
about sometimes, a whole herd—more often 
a few head only—that are of good size and 
show excellent milking qualities. I believe 
that most of those who breed beef animals 
claim that among these they often have 
splendid milkers. 

Now I wish to give you my idea of a 
dual purpose animal, and I believe I am 
supported by Prof Shaw and those other 
admirers and students of this type of ani- 
mal. In the first place, I believe that the 
cow should be a good milking animal, of 
good size. These two qualities must go to- 
gether. If fresh in milk, or only a few 
months along, she may be rather thin and 
approaching the wedge shape. As she ap- 
proaches the time of calving, she rounds 
out over the shoulders and takes on more 
of the beef form. When fresh, she should 
have a well-developed udder, with good milk 
veins, and milk well, the teats well placed 
and of equal length. Im outline she should 
be such as goes to make up a well-bred 
animal, clean cut and well balanced 
throughout. If she is not a good milker, 
but large, she must fall into either the beef 
or no purpose type, and if too small, she 
must be classed either as distinctly dairy, 
or else a scrub, 

The-bull should be masculine in charac- 
ter, perhaps more of the beef type, on ac- 
count of the different conformation, but 
with good rudimentaries and veins. The 
butter of the Devons when properly made 
also has a quality and excellence which is 
seldom surpassed, and customers who have 
been treated to good Devon-butter will sel- 
dom desert it for any other make. 


Value of Refuse Salt from Hides. 


PROF WILLIAM FREAR, PA EXPER STA. 


that has been used for preserv- 
special potash value? I buy 
it for 25 cents per 100 pounds and use it 
around young fruit trees. Is this salt good 
for the land, and what special value would 
you place upon it?—[Chester M. Wolf, 
Pennsylvania. , 

Salt used for curing hides contains prac- 
tically no potash. It may perform part of 
the work performed by German potash 
salts, but must be used with caution lest 
it injure the trees as well as their insect 
enemies. In addition to serving as an in- 
secticide, salt possesses some power of liber- 
ating in available condition potash present 
in certain combinations in the soil; the 
application of salt is not sure, however, to 
be followed by the freeing of large quan- 
tities of potash. For this reason, the salt 
cannot replace the German potash salts as 
sources of potash. The German potash salts 
commonly employed for combined insecti- 
cide and fertilizer purposes are kainit and 
low grade double manure salts. 


Wants Our Dried Fruits—According to 
a recent consular report, Switzerland would 
like to buy dried fruits in the United States 
in larger quantities. At present we fur- 
nish the finer kinds, which are available 
from no other country, principally apple 
rings and apricots. 


Has sait, 
ing hides,.any 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s ‘er- 
tilizers, They enrich the earth. 


Farm Stocks of Wheat and Oats. 
July 1 has been selected as the date at 
which the farm stocks of wheat and oats 


are always at their lowest figures: At: 


that date old grain is pretty generally 
moved out, and the new crop has not yet 
reached granaries. This year the percent- 
age of last year’s wheat remaining on the 
farm where grown is reported at 7.8%, or an 
aggregate of 58,579,000 bushels. This farm 
reserve compares with recent years as fol- 
lows: 
WHEAT REMAINING ON FARMS, 
Per cent Bushels 
58,579,000 
34,968,000 
1900 60,917,000 
1899 65,639,000 

The present reserve is a small one in com- 
parison with the size of the crop, and shows 
that the demands for consumption have 
been heavier than was appreciated. 

The farm reserve of oats is reported at 
only 7.3% of the crop of last year, or an 
wggregate of 51,219,000 bushels. This is an 
unusually small percentage of a small crop, 
and may be taken as indicating a carry- 
over surplus about as low as can be 
reached. Outside of Iowa, where the re- 
serve compares favorably with a normal 
situation, the stocks of this grain in the 
various states represent little other than 
the necessary supply for farm use before 
the new crop becomes available. 


——— 


The Comer i in July Corn at Chicago. 


July! 
1902 
1901 


Corn has proved the attractionin the grain 
markets, interest centering in July deliv- 
ery, Which has been under control of strong 
manipulators. Last week the price of No 2 
corn, to be delivered any time this month, 
was forced upward to 90 cents per bushel, 
the highest point up to that time since 1892, 
when the market was cornered and $1 was 
reached. The figure first named was very 
much higher than the New York market, 
and for that matter much higher. than 
wheat, an abnormal condition. The squeeze 
in July corn affected directly only such 
speculators as had earlier unwisely sold 
short this delivery, under the expectation 
of being able to buy enough to complete 
their contracts, and at a lower price, mak- 
ing the difference in profit. Unfortunately 
for them, the stock of contract corn, small 
at best, has been secured by a few capital- 
ists, who for a time have had things all 
their own way in forcing prices skyward. 
The operators on the wrong side of the mar- 
ket are believed to be made up chiefly of 
proprietors of the great elevator systems 
of the west, the contest, therefore, being 
between strong forces, with most of the 
small traders long since driven out. 

Receipts of corn from the country have 
continued only moderate, with a small pro- 
portion good enough to pass on speculative 
contracts. Should the high price stimulate 
the shipment of corn from remote points, 
possibly turning back some held in the east, 
it might mean a speedy lowering of the 
price at Chicago, through supply catching 
up with demand. Meanwhile, there are re- 
ports of private settlements in the deal, 
which may be a thing of the past before 
July closes. 

Merchantable corn, but not of a specula- 
tive grade, has been affected little, although 
generally firm under decreasing stocks and 
steadily diminishing country and city re- 
serves. Traders and farmers are almost 
equally interested in the outlook for the 
new crop, which will not be ready for mar- 
ket before late in autumn, whatever its di- 
mensions. See American Agriculturist’s re- 
port of large acreage and good growth, on 
a later page. 

Germany Wants American Meats—An 
important convention has been recently 
held at Berlin, a number of scientific men 
protesting vigorously against the drastic 
rulings of the government, intending to 
shut out American cured meats. The new 
law under discussion prohibits the use of 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


borax in preserving meats and other food 
articles, to take effect next fall. The con- 
vention unanimously adopted that “the 
prohibition of borax and boracic acid for 
the preservation of food articles, as decid- 
éd upon by the bundesrath, is not to be 
justified and cannot be supported by facts.” 


Beef Interests Are Booming—The out- 
look is very flattering and farmers are quite 
anxious to stock up. Young cattle are in 
good demand and consequently high. The 
feeding quality of most of our native stock 
is rather independent. With beef at pres- 
ent prices many more good cattle will be 
sought than likely to be found. The fer- 
tility and consequent production of our 
long-famed lands will depend on the stock, 
largely sheep and cattle, which the farmer 
pastures and finishes for market, supple- 
mented with dairy industry. Stock cattle 
of any grade are bringing 4 cents. I think 
well finished cattle would bring 5 cents. A 
great many cattle have been shipped in 
from the south and west and have met 
with good sales.—[M. I, Todd, Huron Coun- 
ty, O. 


A New Method of Preserving Eggs has 
been discovered by M. Louis Parisot, an 
eminent French chemist. According to an 
English paper he kept eggs for one year 
and then hatched eight out of 12. A mix- 
ture of several chemicals is diluted with 
water and the eggs covered with this. The 
process is secret and until more is known 
of it the statements must be accepted 
cautiously. 


Argentine Dairying—Recent reports 
from the British consul at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, indicate a marked advance in 
the dairy industry in that country. At the 
annual cattle show of the principal agrt- 
cultural society, however, no provision was 
made for milch cows, showing the lack of 
interest in this class of animals, in a coun< 
try which has many millions of cattle. 


DELAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


For twenty years the World’s Standard 
end for free catalogue. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 74 Cortiandt St., N.Y. 
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breed. Kellogg’s Con- 
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LUMP JAW ' 


Easily and thoroughly cured- 
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AMERICAN CREAM SEPARATOR. 
SOLD ON TRIAL. isc "Stest ic for yourself Ir not 
satisfactory in every way return it. 

Am n Separator Co., Box 1054, Bainbridge, N.Y. 
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Increasing Keeping Qualities of Milk. 





In a recent press bulletin issued by the 
Indiana experiment station, Prof H. B. Van 
Norman states that milk sours because in 
the process of growth and multiplication of 
the bacteria the milk sugar is changed to 
lactic acid. When there is enough acid 
present to be apparert to the taste, the 
milk is said to be sour. Since the keeping 
quality of milk bears a direct relation to 
the bacteria which gain access, it is im- 
portant to prevent their getting into the 
milk. The udder and adjacent parts of the 
body which are much shaken during milk- 
ing is one of the chief sources of infec- 
tion, while the dust of the stable, the hands 
and clothes of the milker, together with 
the pails and cans used, are only slightly 
less important sources. Experiments show 
that milking in a stable where the circu- 
lation of air can carry the dust out, wiping 
the udder with a damp cloth, and scalding 
utensils with live steam or boiling water, 
will not only reduce the bacterial content of 
the milk, but increases the keeping quality 
of the milk materially. A covered milk 
pail, with only a small opening to milk 
into, reduced the number of germs falling 
into the pail one-fourth as compared with 
a common pail, and the milk kept sweet 20 
hours longer. 

Immediate cooling after milking is next 
in importance. Milk allowed to stand two 
hours without cooling contained 23 times 
as many germs as when milking was fin- 
ished, while that which was cooled to 54 de- 
grees only had four times as many at the 
end of two hours. This emphasizes the im- 
portance of quick and thorough cooling. 

Milk when first drawn has a peculiar fla- 
vor, or cowy taste, more or less noticeable, 
which if not driven off by aeration (ex- 
posure to the air) frequently gives the 
milk an unpleasant taste even before it be- 
comes sour. Aeration may be accomplished 
by stirring or by pouring from one vessel 
to another. The can of milk may be set 
in a tub of water to cool. The cooling and 
aeration may be better and quicker done by 
running the milk over a combined cooler 
and aerator or other similar apparatus hav- 
ing provision for running cold water 
through it. Finally, cleaner cows, cleaner 
milkers, scalded utensils, quick and thor- 
ough cooling aeration, less exposure to 
dust of street when delivering, will increase 
keeping quality of market milk. If proper- 
ly done one delivery a day will be all that 
is necessary. 


——— 


Selecting Sheep for the Farm. 





To begin with, it must be remembered 
that most mutton breeds can be raised 
profitably for their flesh alone, Of course, 
the wool should be taken into consideration 
as it is also a valuable product from the 
flock. Get as much of it as practicable. It 
should also be of as good quality as possible. 
In considering the fat sheep, which of 
course is the ultimate end of all mutton 
breeds, it should be the object of the 
breeder to select animals which produce as 
large quantities of the high priced cuts as 
possible. 

In judging mutton sheep, the object is to 


determine which animals will produce the 
largest amount of valuable meat, Always 
begin at the head and work backward. 
First examine the mouth to determine the 
age of the animal. An old sheep with poor 
teeth will not fatten well. nor will the 


produce be of high quality when it is ob- 
tained. Examine.the head, remembering 
that the feeder, the butcher, the consumer 
and the wool manufacturer must be con- 
sidered. The feeder wants the animal 
which will make. the most . economical 
gains, the butcher wants the animal which 
will dress the greatest amount of high 
priced cuts. 

The feeder. wants a 
the eyes and comparatively 
chest should be wide 


head wide between 
short. - The 


and deep. Determine 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


THE FARMER’S FAVORITE DOG, 


A dog is not of much use on a farm 
unless he is well trained. Here is a good 
Collie that knows more than some men. 


This is the best breed for a farmer to keep, 
as they are the best to use around sheep 
and cattle. They are also excellent watch- 





dogs. 

this by holding the hands flat above and 
below and on either side. The buyer will 
soon be able to judge of the capacity of 


sheep for assimilating feed. The shoulder 
blade should be sloping and the point of the 
shoulder well covered. Examine the back 
very carefully. It should be straight with 
no sagging whatever. The backbone should 
be attached to the hips smoothly and the 
ribs should be well sprung. Always grasp 
the leg of the sheep just above the knee 
and see that the animal is well fleshed 
down. Much depth and thickness in the 
twist is very desirable. The chest should 
be wide, indicating lung capacity. 

In examining the fleece, open it on the 
shoulder and flanks, then on the hind quar- 


ter. The best wool is found over the shoul- 
der. That on the hip is not so good. Never 


open the fleece on the back as there is a 
tendency for the mud and rain to get down 
and produce rheumatism and general dis- 
comfort. 

Quality in a sheep is indicated by the 
head, absence of hair on legs and face, fine- 
ness of bone, etc. Condition in sheep is 
difficult to determine, for the reason that 
when the sheep begins to take on fat, this 
is stored up on the inside first. Later the 
fat appears on the outside, particularly 
about the rump, then follows along the 
back and finally down over the shoulder 
and on the flank. 

In animals for breeding purposes, these 
points must of course be given due weight, 
but it must also be remembered that the 
breeding animal must have great vigor of 
constitution, capacity for transmitting 
characteristics and moderate coarseness of 
bone. A very fine bone is not desired in 
a breeding animal, neither must it be too 
coarse. In an animal to.be fattened, the 
matter of taking on flesh quickly is of more 
importance than constitution and character 
of bone. 





Water for Hogs—vVery few farmers real- 
ize the importance of giving hogs all the 
pure water they require at all times. In 
many places they are watered once or twice 
a day. The lots and pastures should be so 
arranged that the hogs can get to the water 
in trough whenever they desire it. This is 
especially important during the hot days 
of early spring as well as the excessively 
hot weather in July and August. Hogs will 
aot do well without plenty of water. 
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The agricultural element is the largest 
one ‘in our population. Sufficient reason 
here for due recognition of our just re- 
quirements in state and national legisla- 
tion. 





Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the 
necessity of using extreme care in the hand- 
ling of poisons and chemicals on the farm. 
Farmers, not being chemists, fail to recog- 
nize the great danger in the use of paris 
green and like substances, and handle them 
about as carelessly as they do sawdust. 
Recent deaths of cattle from eating paris 
green and nitrate of soda indicate the cau- 
tion needed in storing these articles. 

The half year has turned, and the record 
of actual movement proves the shortage in 
the supply of beef cattle. Receipts at Chi- 
cago for the first six months of this year 
were 54,000 short of a year ago, and the 
smaller average weight made the difference 
even more pronounced. While present high 
prices may not be fully maintained, there 
is every reason to look for a continuance 
of profitable feeding for farmers in the corn 
belt, and where conditions favor, in other 
sections also. 

ee 

The railroads of the country have been 
making a record for themselves. For the 
first time in more than a quarter of a 
century a period of six months has elapsed, 
first half of 1902, without a railroad going 
into the hands of a receiver. This, too, 
with all the handicap of overcapitalization, 


‘and never 


EDITORIAL 


se common in this branch of the business 
world. Quife a contrast here with the rec- 
ord of the panic year 1893, when no less 
than 74 roads went into bankruptcy. Farm 
prosperity, fair crops, and a liberal move- 
ment of agricultural products have been 
very largely instrumental in this year’s 


good showing for the railroads. 
es 


Continued and widespread drenching 
throughout much of the Ohio valley and the 
Mississippi basin, serious floods in Ncbras- 
ka and Iowa, and unseasonably cool 
weather in the northwest to early July, 
followed by some high temperatures, have 
been instrumental in greatly disturbing the 
grain market and also hopes of farmers 
generally. While June was an extremely 
trying month, the encouraging thing is the 
manner in which crops recuperate under 
later favorable conditions. The winter 
wheat harvest has been attended by many 
vicissitudes, and in some counties it will 
no doubt be materially shortened. Yet the 
area under this cereal is large; while that 
under corn probably the greatest on rec- 
ord, and it is altogether too early to pro- 
phesy “crop failure” in any direction, Con- 
sidering the high price of live stock, how- 
ever, and the unquestioned heavy demand 
for all kinds of feed stuffs next fall and 
winter, it will not be amiss for farmers to 
make the most of their crops, handling 
them in the best possible manner, be they 
big or little. 

— 

One of the most striking things ever pub- 
lished in American Agriculurist is the group 
of women who are the officers of the grange 
at North Brookfield, Mass, appearing on 
Page 64. How bright, interesting and 
progressive they look, not to say handsome! 
This idea of having all the offices filled by 
women is worthy of being tried more gen- 
erally, not only in the east but everywhere. 
We like to improve this opportunity to state 
again our oft expressed belief as to the im- 
portance and influence of the women on 
our farms. Without their co-operation, 
their good judgment, their intuition, many 
men who now enjoy a reputation for suc- 
cess would never have accomplished it. On 
many a farm it is the wife or mother, the 
“women folks,” that are entitled to much 
of the credit for the success of the property. 
It is good for us men folks to own up to 
this fact once in a while. 


A melancholy picture that, the forced sale 
at auction in a pretty village of the Mo- 
hawk valley one day this week of a fully 
equipped canning factory, machinery, new 
operated, commanding but a 
respectable fraction of what it originally 
cost. It is another example of the unwis- 
dom of a community accepting as gospel 
truth the glowing accounts of possible 
profits as exploited by shrewd promoters. 
It is fair to presume that a number of 
the luckless stockholders are farmers and 
truck growers, who have seen their money 
invested in this plant vanish into thin air. 
As American Agriculturist has hitherto said, 
the canning industry is perfectly legiti- 
mate and ought to show a fair profit, but 
must be well managed from the beginning; 
and this does not mean paying two prices 
for necessary equipment. 


Fortunate indeed that dairymen are 
not directly affected by the “corner” in 
corn at Chicago, which pushed up the price 
at one time last week to 90 cents a bushel. 
The manipulation is confined almost exclu- 
sively to July delivery, and only such com- 
manded the price as would pass on specula- 
tive contracts, No 2 or better; merchantable 
corn suitable for any kind of farm use 
remaining close to a recent normal level. 
Our crop report on another page of this 
issue points to an enormous area under 
corn, but the new crop will not be available 
for many months, whatever its size. 


From the standpoint of the land owner, 
it is too often detrimental to rent a farm on 
the crop-sharing system. This was brought 
out in exhaustive testimony before the in- 


applying to conditions 
both north and south. The opinion pre- 
vailed, particularly in the southern states, 
that tenants fail to keep up the fertility of 
the soil, the land not receiving the same 
attention it would under the care of the 
owner. Much is to be said on the other 
side, however, and practice, especially in 
the north, bears out the theory that the 
intelligent tenant renting on shares will 
usually take good care of the farm. The 
question of farm tenancy eccupies an im- 
portant part in the work of the federal cen- 
sus, and figures for the whole country are 
awaited with interest. 
- I 

Permanent good must come from 
prosecution of the study of scientific agri- 
culture as has been carried on the past 
two weeks at the national graduate school 
of agriculture. A half hundred students 
from the principal colleges of the country 
have taken this summer course at Colum- 
bus, O, under the direction of the foremost 
educators in the field of agriculture. A 
comparison of notes, and a closer insight 
into the many problems of farm life, must 
make its impress in even better work than 
hitherto performed at the various agricul- 
tural colleges next winter. 


dustrial commission, 


such 


Although we have been guaranteeing the 
reliability of our advertisers for a consid- 
erable length of time, we have only been 
called wpon to pay back a very small 
amount of money. It was proved that one 
of our advertisers was sending out some- 
thing not as represented, and we cheerfully 
refunded the money the man spent. You 
can be sure of good treatment when 
answering advertisements in this paper. 
Read our guarantee, in fine print, first 
column. 





Some Noxious Plants. 


DR F. V. COVILLE, U 8 DEPT OF AGRI. 


In reply to D. W. Giddings of Susque- 
hanna county, Pa, who sent three plants 
for identification. 

The grass is sweet vernal grass, An- 
thoxanthum odoratum. This is an intro- 
duced species, the seed of which is often 
sold with lawn grass seed. It makes its 
principal growth during the spring. It 
contains a volatile oil, and when mowed 
exhales a sweet, vanilla-like odor. The 
purple flowered weed is Robin’s plantain, 
Erigeron pulchellus. It is one of our early 
blooming plants of the fleabane group, and 
although frequently rather abundant in 
spring in meadows and waste ground it is 
not regarded as a troublesome weed. The 
orange flowered plant is orange hawkweed, 
Hieracium aurantiacum. The character of 
this weed is indicated by the common 
name which it bears in many paris of cen- 
tral New York, where it is known as “devil’s 
paint brush.” Its flowers are very attrac- 
tive, and it is said to have been introduced 
into many localities as an ornamental 
plant. it is now justly regarded as one of 
the most pernicious weeds in meadows and 
pastures from northern Pennsylvania to 
Maine. 

Experiments conducted by Prof L. R. 
Jones of the experimental station of Ver- 
mont, indicate that one of the best methods 
for destroying crange hawkweed is to ap- 
ply dry common salt, at the rate of about 
18 pounds per square rod, or about 3000 
pounds per acre. An application of salt at 
this rate kills hawkweed, and is also inju- 
rious to clover and most other broad-leaved 
plants, but it improves the growth of Ken- 
tucky blue grass. Where there is a rainfall 
of 30 inches or more per year the salt is 
soon washed out of the soil, so that it 
does not interfere with the cultivation of 
crops during the following season. The 
seeds of orange hawkweed are carried by the 
wind, like those of the dandelion, and if it 
is to be kept out of cultivated fields it will 
be necessary to destroy it or prevent it 
from producing seeds along roadsides and 
in waste places. 














A Good Wheat Outlook 


[From Page 53.] 
a report of prospect at time of harvest, the 
data now presented should furnish a fairly 
definite basis for forecasting probable size 
of the crop. Taking the present condition 
on the acreage reported June 1, it seems 
reasonable to believe that 425,000,000 bushels 
will prove a minimum measure of this 
year’s winter wheat crop. 
LOWERED CONDITION OF SPRING WHEAT. 

The condition of spring wheat is reported 
lower than on June 1, the present average 
being 92.2 against 94.9 last month and 96.2 
at this date a year ago. This decline during 
June is not the result of any unfavorable 
weather conditions of the month, but seems 
to be the result of apprehension, due to the 
fact that the crop is not so far advanced 
as usual at this date. A considerable part 
of the area was seeded late, especially in 
the heavy producing countries of the Red 
river valley, and as June was a month of 
‘temperatures rather below the normal, 
growth has been slow. It is difficult to 
believe that there has been any actual 
lowering of crop promise, as the plant, 
while a little late, has stooled unusually 
well, is apparently vigorous and _ well 
rooted, of good color and stand. 

The only apparent offset to these favor- 
able conditions lies in the apprehension that 
the crop may be late enough to be in danger 
from early frosts. Should July prove a 
month of forcing weather, this feature will 
be largely eliminated so that it can hardly 
be regarded as a sufficient reason for a 
serious lowering of crop probabilities. The 
period of danger for the spring wheat crop 
is yet to be passed, but figuring on the basis 
of present reported condition and acreage, 
there seems to be no reason for changing 
the belief that 300,000,000 bushels is a mini- 
mum expectation of present crop promise, 
but this to be fully determined later. 

The following statement shows the July 
1 condition of winter and spring wheat by 
states, the figures for last month being 
presented for comparison: 

CONDITION UF WHEAT BY STATES. 











——Winter---, —Sprin 
July ‘or om i July Pr Senet 
Meow TOPE. < c.cccs 2.5580 90 — — 
Pennsylvania ......80 85 _- — 
ee 74 a _- 
Po eee 80 _- —- 
Tennessee ..........65 60 _- = 
West Virginia.......65 65 -- _ 
TROMEMGCES scceccncsscte 67 — — 
SPS 86 — — 
Michigan ............95 90 91 91 
pS eee ere 86 79 = = 
TR 646 GaNdewdaccece 92 95 94 
WIKGORMIN © 60.020:6 csc00 99 94 98 100 
Minnesota ........--98 88 93 93 
eae 94 95 98 
py eee 96 as 
po ere 65 70 60 
po re, 96 90 94 
North Dakota....... — = 90 95 
South Dakota.......— -- 92 96 
CaMGOGRIe -60.366606.58 95 96 100 
GHD Kio cccevccctivp nee 97 95 92 
Washington ........95 91 92 100 
CURIRMOTAR. oc.ccccec 0sOe 82 ~- -- 
oo” ere 83 95 95 
Average - 83.3 83.4 92.2 94.9 





Tobacco Notes. 





Vircinia—There is a difference of opin- 
ion as to acreage of tobacco. At the open- 
ing of the season plants and labor were 
Scarce and then came a drouth, but the 
abundant rains of early July gave promise 
of small increase over last year. The out- 
look for prices is good, especially in sections 
where the Imperial tobacco company will 
have buyers. 

NEW YORK. 

NEw YorkK—In the Onondaga county sec- 
tion around Baldwinsville, about seven- 
eighths of the crop was set by July 14 and 
would have been all finished but for wet 
weather which made it impossible to get on 
to many fields. The ground has been so 
moist as to necessitate little resetting. 
“Worms are as yet doing no damage. 


Plants are starting well and making a 
quick growth. 


Many fields have . already 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


been cultivated and with a continuance of 
warm weather the prospects for a fine crop 
are excellent. The acreage will probably 
not be quite up to former years. 

NEWARK—Tobacco fields look very fine. 
Plants are growing rapidly. No damage 
was done by cutworms and very little re- 
setting required. 

Savona—Tobacco a little backward on 
account of former cool weather, now grow- 
ing very rapidly. Not much resetting was 
required. The heavy rain of July 5 sub- 
merged all plants on lowlands and caused 
considerable damage. 

OHIO. 

CovINGTON—New tobacco crop appears to 

be doing well. 


South Favors Slat Shade—In the south 


tobacco fields shaded by slats are more 
favored by certain growers than the cloth 
covered methods so much in vogue this 
season in the Connecticut valley. In Flor- 
ida a considerable area is slat covered and 
so in Georgia. Relative to the favoritism 
shown slat covered tobacco, B. B. Bower 
of Decatur county, Ga, writes us as follows: 
The slat shade is being preferred to the 
cloth shade. First, because ‘it is more 
economical, costing less than the cloth 
shade at the outset per acre, and lasting 
almost without repair five years, whereas 
in the cloth shade, cloth has to be renewed 
every year. Second. The slats are unaf- 
fected by the iron rust of the shade wire. 
Third. Storms do not hurt slat shade but 
often ruin cloth shades. Fourth. The sun- 
shine through cloth shade is only slightly 
dimmed. But through slat shade crop is 
perfectly shaded, and as a result a stronger 
texture of leaf without sacrifice of thin- 
ness. 


re 


NEW YORK. 


Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co, July 15— 
The freeze of May 28 cut corn down to the 
ground in most of the towns of the county. 
On wet land the excessively cold rains have 
kept it down so that it was almost as small 
the last of June as it was at the time of 
the frost. There has been a larger amount 
put in than ever before. Many are depend- 
ing largely on it to winter their stock. Oats 
are looking well and cows have been doing 
extra well. Apples are dropping and will 
not be a full crop. A condensery is being 
built at Ellicottsville. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, July 14—Cold, wet 
weather retarded many farmers with work. 
Corn is very backward in many fields. 
Much seed did not sprout and worms 
and crows have done much injury. 
Oats are looking well and _. »promise 
a good harvest. Grass is not heavy 
and the quality is poor. Apples are likely 
to be a fair crop. Pears and cherries were 
somewhat injured by May frosts. Isaac S. 
Smith, 84, died recently. He was one of the 
oldest farmers in Galway. George Engle- 
hart of West Milton bought six horses at 
Ballston last week. Cows are yielding a 
fair supply of milk and dairymen are ex- 
pecting a fair return for the product. Onion 
beds are looking well. Jesse Blanche, 86, is 
doing his own farm work and can plow a 
furrow equal to any of his neighbors. 


Homer, Cortland Co, July 15—The weather 


here has continued exceptionally cold. 
Corn crop looking the poorest at 
this time of year for several. sea- 
sons. The ground keeps so wet as to 


make cultivating of little use; most pieces 
show a large amount of” weeds. On the 
other hand, potatoes are looking good. Oats 
are doing the best apparently that they 
have in some time, and where meadows 
were in any shape for a hay crop the crop 
will be large. Many of the meadows of two 
or three years’ standing had the timothy 
roots destroyed in some unknown way last 
fall. Pastures are in good condition and 
cows generally milking well. The creamery 
and the shipping sta here have both paid 
good prices for milk for the past three 
months. 


Owego, Tioga Co, July 15—Farmers have 
begun cutting weeds and daisies. It cannot 
be called haying, as there is hay any- 
where in this section. A large acreage of 
corn has been drilled in for filling silos. 
Oats are looking fine and promise a good 
yield. Charles Codner has planted 40 acres 
of potatoes. He also has a paris green 
sprinkler operated by a horse, which sprays 
four rows at a time. J. W. Benjamin has 
40 acres of buckwheat. Ground plowed with 
sulky plows. He cultivates with four 
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attached to two harrows, 
Others are preparing. 
a large acreage for buckwheat. William 
Tyrrell and Bolans Bros have.a potato 
planter which they operated for those de- 
siring their help and have also _ several 
acres of their own planted. They are also 
contemplating the purchase of a potato 
digger. There has been a large rainfall in 
the past few weeks. 

Hopewell, Ontario Co, July 15—Clover has 
made a good growth. Timothy is not 
heavy. Wheat has made a good crop and is 
filing well. A large acreage of cabbage put 
out, and the rains have been fine for it. 
A few farmers have set out tomatoes for the 
cannery. Sugar beets are doing well. 


Le Ray, Jefferson Co, July 15—A great 
deal of corn was planted, but it has looked 
brown as if frozen. There has not been 
such a crop of clover in years and farmers 
do not know how it can be cured during 
such wet weather. Some talk of putting it 
in silos. Potatoes look fine; also grain. 
Pastures keep up well and all stock in good 
condition. S. N. Gould’s factory is getting 
6500 to 6800 lbs of milk daily, and both fac- 
tories in Evans Mills have a good supply. 
Eggs are getting scarce, 18c p doz being 
paid. Farm help is high and commands 
good wages. Owing to wet weather or some- 
thing else all apples have a deep blush. 
Some varieties that when ripe are yellow 
or green, now look quite red. It looks as 
if there would be a good crop of fruit in 
this section. Strawberries have done well. 


horses abreast 
guided by one man. 














Farmers’ 
Handy Wagon 


With 4-Inch Tire Steel Wheels 















Low and handy. Saves labor. Wide tires, avoid 
cutting farm into ruts. Will hold up any two-horse 
load. We also furnish Steel Wheels to fit any axle. 
Any size wheel, any width of tire. Catalogue free. 
Address Empire Manutacturing Co. Quincy, lil. 



















—— NO SPAVINS 


* The worst possible spavin can be curedin 
45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
ust as quick. Not painful and never has 
ailed, etailed information about this 
new method sent free to horse owners, 
@Wr-te today. Ask for pamphlet No, §2 
Fleming bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 


























‘How About a New Feed 
Cutter ? 











} It will prove a great saving of time, strength, 

Patience and nerve force and an economical move 
¢ on your part to have one this fall. Then why not 
@ investigate the merits of the best series of cutters 
Pp on the market, 


‘The Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin 
> = ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 


» They are simple, strong, durable, most perfectl 
constructed and will do the came hanoune of work 
. with half the power required by any other cutter on 
? the market. Your eqhipment is incomplete without 
P one of these machines. They are made ip all sizes 
> for either hand or power. We ue a catalogue 
» descriptive of above cutter and carr sent free. 
} Drop us a line and see for yourself. 


»BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL C0, 


; Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
FFFFTFIFFIFTISSSSSIFTFSFFSFSFSISF 
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Holland, Erie Co, July i4—Oats and 
grass looking well. Corn is very backward 
on account of rain. An awful storm passed 
over here July 5, taking away bridges and 
doing a great deal of damage. Butter is 
Selling at 238c, eggs 18c. Everything keeps 
high. 

Mexico, Oswego Co, July 15—Potatoes 
and oats are looking well. Corn very back- 
ward. Old potatoes in good demand at 75c. 
Fruit good, especially apples and plums. 
First rural delivery has just started. Pas- 
tures good and cows doing well. All farm 
produce bringing good prices. 

Scriba, Oswego Co, July 15—Rain, rain 
and then rain again. Fields have been 
under water and roads overflowed. Some 
have prepared land for corn and potatoes 
and had no chance to plant. Strawberries 
have brought a good price, but were a short 
yield on account of rain. Raspberries look 
well. Cherries and currants small crops. 
Plums and pears vary in places. Some may 
have fair crops, while others have none. 
It is hard to tell about apples yet. If it 
ever dries off oats may be a fair crop. 
Weeds grow much faster than grass. Hay 
is likely to be poor. Even pastures are 
too wet. Cows are giving an average flow 
of milk. Butter is bringing from 20 to 22c 
p lb. Old potatoes $1, and new ones $1.40 
p bu. 

Afton, Chenango Co, July 15—The 
crop will not be large. Oats show effect 
of too much water. Corn is small and 
backward. Potatoes are looking well. Pas- 
tures have been good. Cows held up in 
milk flow through June, but are drying up 
fast now. Very few cows changing hands. 
Beef and pork scarce and high. 

Oneonta, Otsego Co, July 15—Farmers 
are behind with work, owing to continued 
wet and cold weather. Bees have not made 
much honey owing to the heavy rains. 
The hop crop in this vicinity will be nearly 
a total failure. The apple crop promises 
fair. The skimming sta netted its patrons 
93 1-3c p 100 for May. The trolley extension 
is nearly completed. Day labor is scarce. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, July 15—There is 
still hope for the ‘corn crop if hot weather 
continues. Some farmers have prepared 
their corn ground for buckwheat. Other 
“crops are looking fairly well. Grain is 
doing well. Potatoes never looked better, 
the cold weather being unfavorable to the 
hatching and growth of bugs. Cows and 
horses very high. Cows bring anywhere 
from $30 to $50. Dairy products all well up. 
Oats in this vicinity largely mixed with 
mustard, some of the fields showing little 
but the yellow blossoms. 

Durham, Greene Co, July 16—The weath- 
er has been very changable and farmers 
find some difficulty in securing their hay on 
account of frequent rains. Some pieces of 
corn are growing up to weeds for the same 
reason. Winter rye is an average crop and 
is being harvested. Oats are very promis- 
ing with a broad leaf and a dark, green 
color. Potatoes are looking well; very few 
bugs as yet. Apples have fallen badly and 
will be about half a crop. Gardens are 
unusually promising. Cucumbers have gen- 
erally failed to come up, but sweet corn 
has made a marvelous growth. The co- 
operative creamery is more of a success 
than was anticipated. 

Franklinville, Cattaraugus Co, July 14— 
Weather has been wet and backward. Poor 
prospects for corn. Oats looking well. 
Meadows improved and will prove an aver- 
age crop. Potatoes backward. Bugs nu- 
merous. Apples falling badly and not more 
than half a crop. Large acreage of buck- 
wheat sown. Haying delayed on account of 
rain. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co, July 15— 
Crops, with the exception of hay, are poor, 
because of the frequent heavy rains and 
continued cold weather. The freezes ear- 
lier in the season were also a great hin- 
drance to grass and other crops. Oats are, 
perhaps, in the best condition of any and 
they will, if not attacked by rust, yield an 
average crop. Potatoes, where on well 
drained soil, are looking well. They are, 
however, somewhat backward. The beetle 
has just appeared. It is too early te make 
any satisfactory predictions as to the yield. 
The outlook for corn is discouraging. Corn 
planted in due season and that which 
started well, is not now growing to any 
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hay 


appreciable amount. There are many acres 
yet to be planted, if the weather will per- 
mit. The ground has been and is too wet 
to cultivate properly, consequently .the 
weeds, especially quack, are growing luxu- 
riantly. In the spring of 1901, I sowed some 
alfalfa with oats. The oats were heavy 
and lodged considerably, so that the alfalfa 
did not do well. This spring I sowed some 
by itself. The heavy frosts in May, how- 
ever, injured it except in protected places 
so that the field is somewhat spotted. It 
has improved considerably in the past two 
weeks and may yet do well under favorable 
conditions. I think it would thrive well in 
this locality on well-drained soil. Pastur- 
age has been good and plentiful this season, 
consequently the flow of milk has been good 
notwithstanding the cold- weather. 


Eden, Erie Co, July 15—The cold spell is 
broken. Crops are looking fairly well con- 
sidering the excessive rainfall. Oats are 
good. Potatoes are growing very slowly. 
Haying delayed by unsuitable weather. 


Clarkson, Monroe Co, July 15—Spring 
backward and cold. Corn crop largely a 
failure. Few pieces came up well and those 
which did come up have made little prog- 
ress. Spring unusually dry and land hard 
to plow. Hay a short crop and many pieces 
of clover spoiling. Wheat and oats looking 
fairly well. Little barley planted. Milch 
cows are high, $45 to $50 for fresh cows. 
Dressed pork $9 p 100 lbs. Apples looking 
fine and will be a fair crop. Several silos 
to be built this season. 


Special Butter Prize—Sec C. S. Shaver 
announces that Gov Odell offers a special 
prize at the state fair of $150 for the best 
five-pound package of butter made in a 
private dairy. The first prize $75, second 
prize $50, third prize $25. Entries will close 
September 2. Entry fee for this department 
will be $1, which does not include admis- 
sion to the fair. Only one entry will be 
allowed each exhibitor. Exhibitors in 
private dairy class 1109 will not be 
allowed to compete. All entries are to be 
made on blanks furnished by Sec Shaver 
at Albany; N Y. No packages can be 
marked with name by which the maker can 
bé identified. Butter will be sold at the 
close of the fair and proceeds returned to 
the exhibitor. Express charges must be 
prepaid. Tags and shipping directions will 
be furnished. 

Fillmore, Alleghany Co, July 14—On the 
evening of July 5 rain began to fall in 
torrents. About midnight a general alarm 
was sounded. Cold creek rose rapidly and 
becoming dammed backed up until the dam 
finally gave way. The water swept through 
the town carrying away two houses, two 
blacksmith shops, two barns and a photo- 
graph gallery. Other nearby villages suf- 
fered in similar fashion. Crops were wiped 
out. Damages to highways in this town 
are estimated at $50,000. 


Victor, Ontario Co, July 15—The acreage 
in potatoes in this place, which is one of 
the greatest producing sections in the coun- 
try, is estimated 10% less than usual. Main 
crop planted late. Season too wet but pros- 
pects generally favorable, excepting on 
heavy and low lands. There were 507 cars 
of potatoes shipped from this town for the 
year ending July 1. During thé season there 
is an active demand from other states for 
potatoes grown here, for seed purposes. 
Carmans, Raleighs and Green Mountains 
are the leading varieties. The distribution 
of the apple crop is very uneven. A conser- 
vative estimate places the growing crop at 
25,000 bbls, of which a large portion are 
Baldwins. Present indications point to a 
fair yield of excellent quality, due to favor- 
able conditions and. the faet that consider- 
able care and attention have been given to 
orchards during the past few years.—[R. H. 
Brown. 

Plum Brook, St Lawrence Co, July 15— 
Crops of all kinds on low ground backward 
because of cold, wet weather. Planting was 
late. On dry ground grain is rank, but on 
low land has been badly drowned out. 
Heavy hay crop being harvested; quality 
good. Potatoes a fine crop. Pastures good. 


State Fair Notes—The state fair litho- 
graphs are now ready and the coming week 
traveling agents will be sent out and soon 
the barns and fences of the state will be 


AMONG. THE .FARMERS 


plastered with posters telling of the state 
exposition which will be held in Columbus, 
Sept 1-5. The-applications for exhibition 
space in the several buildings and depart- 
ments have’ been very numerous and of 
wide extent. All indications point to ‘a 
full and fine exhibition.—[John Metters. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Newcastle, Lawrence Co, July 14—Good 
prices are offset by poor crops. Lawrence 
Co is favored with good markets, but cli- 
mate, rains and insects, together with old- 
fashioned farming, decrease crops almost 
to the point of no profit. June was cold and 
wet. Frost lay on low places June 22. 
Grass a light crop. Wheat light. Rye 
“a failure through late sowing. No 
plums, few peaches, no quinces. Apples 
about a fifth of a crop. Currants a fair 
crop. Farm hands scarce. Plow horses 
bring $125 to 140, cows 30, beef cattle 5c p Ib, 
ordinary cattle 44%c. Many farmers are re- 
turning to the raising of horses and cattle 
and abandoning sheep, as wool brought only 
17 to 17%e p lb this year. But cattle are so 
high that it is very expensive to stock up 
with them. Western Pa does not raise 
enough for its own population, as the glass, 
iron and tin mills bring a great population 
of laboring people here who have to be fed. 
Besides, the mills absorb the young men 
from the farms, so that in both ways the 
production of food is reduced below the 
home demand. 

Buffalo, Union Co, July 14—Hay nearly 
all made, and wheat cutting begun. Show- 
ery weather of late has delayed harvesting. 
Corn, oats, potatoes and second crop clover 
growing rapidly. Strawberries were nearly 
a failure on account of dy weather, but 
raspberries are large and plentiful. Old 
wheat 82c, oats 40c, corn 65c. Some new 
wheat has been threshed and is very plump 
in the berry. 

Fairview, Erie Co, July 14—The acreage 
in onions in this township is about the 
same as last year. Condition is about 60%. 
It is early yet to predict accurately, but 
indications are that the crop will fall 40% 
short of the 1900 crop. 

Troy, Bradford Co, July 15—After a dry 
spring and early summer there has been 
an abundance of rain. Meadows white with 
daisies. Some have been harvested, and 
that kind of hay is all that there is on 
some fields. Where there is clover it is 
good, but not much timothy on account of 
grasshoppers last year. Oats are very 
promising. Wheat and rye about half 
crops. Corn is very backward. Apples a 
large crop. There was a very large crop 
of strawberries. There has been a telephone 
line put up between Troy and Covert, a 
distance of about seven miles. This line 
is called the Farmers’ telephohe line. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Kingwood, Hunterdon Co, July 14— 
Young orchards have suffered badly from 
locusts. Chestnut trees show many dead 
branches, testifying to the destructiveness 
of the winged invaders. Harvesting wheat 
and rye has begun. Oats will be longer 
and heavier this season than last. Buck- 
wheat looking well; some pieces already in 
bloom, Corn has grown very rapidly. Many 
have worked it for the last time. Eggs 
are holding at good price, 19¢c p doz. Young 
roosters are bringing from 16. to 18c for 
broilers and find a ready sale. Many 
famers have raised colts this season on 
account of horses selling high. 


Montville, Morris Co, July 14—The pota- 
to crop continues to lead all other crops 
in appearance. Some fields of corn are 
looking very ‘fine; others are backward. 
The earliest planted stood the unfavorable 
weather much the best. Buckwheat is 
mostly sown; some fields are up. Rye har- 
vest a little late but is now in full blast 
with a fair average crop. Oats are grand. 
Grass crop has improved materially. Har- 
vest is now on but weather ‘not favorable. 
German millet and other quick fodder crops 
are being sown to supplement a scant hay 
crop. ‘Nearly all garden truck is looking 
well. Cultivated raspberries were seriously 
winterkilled. Blackcaps are abundant and 
so are blackberries, native and cultivated. 
Huckleberries are ripening rapidly and ar« 
very large. Apples are dropping seriously: 
poor prospect of a crop. 











Milk Producers’ Splendid Deal. 


L. 4,,STARIN, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, N Y. 


consumers of New York city have 
during the last few. years read much con- 
cerning the production and selling of milk. 
No doubt all they have read, or the greater 
part, has been presented by those who have 
in the past rode in the middle seat of the 
milk wagon, financially speaking, their 
position being such as to be able to draw 
from both front and rear. They are Known 
middlemen, and it follows that their 
knowledge of the points being derived from 
one side their judgment wil be one-sided. 
They will convey a wrong impression of 
what the milk producers have done and are 
planning to do, so far as relates to their 
interests as consumers of milk. That pe- 


Milk 


us 


culiar and interesting organization known 
as the New York consolidated milk ex- 
change meet and fix a price which is rec- 
ognized as standard until further notice. 
Is the cost of production, which is the 


prime factor, taken into consideration when 


changing the price at their meetings? If 
so, how; if not, why? 
This is a question which interests the 


producers very much. Having had dealings 
with one of the members of the New York 
exchange, I have reason to believe’ that 
the volume of milk received in the city is 
the controlling element that regulates’ the 
price. If so, is it any wonder that the 
farmers all over the country are organiz- 
ing and erecting stations to ship milk, make 
butter or both. In the spring of 1898 there 
was a milk shipping station put in opera- 
tion at Fultonville, N Y. A member of the 
aforesaid milk exchange was installed pro- 
prietor, and has been ever since. He held 
out an inducement to the farmers of this 
section that it would be to their interests 
to increase their dairies, as he was going to 
pay as great a price for milk as that paid 
at any other milk shipping station. within 
the same distance of New York. After the 
station had been running some time and the 
prices changed from time to time, to suit 
the convenience of the proprietor, the pa- 
trons called a meeting, March 20, 1900, at 
which the New York dealer was present, to 
see if an agreement for the coming sum- 
mer months could be arranged as regards 
the price of milk. 

The patrons failed to make agreement for 
the summer, but the New York man finally 
agreed to pay as great a price for their 
milk during the summer months as the 
price paid at any other milk shipping 
station within the same radius of New 
York. He also authorized the secretary of 
the meeting to enter that in his minutes 
of the meeting as being the agreement 
with the patrons for the summer months 
of 1900. -His treatment of patrons proved 
very unsatisfactory and as a result of 
such treatment an organization was formed 
known as the Fultonville pure milk asso- 
ciation. All but a few who were formerly 
patrons of the shipping station are now 
patrons of our organization. 

The association is located in a new build- 
ing built purposely for their convenience, 
fully equipped to make and sell milk, but- 
ter, cheese, skimmilk and buttermilk. The 
association commenced business April 1, 
1902, and paid the patrons for April 8% 
cents more per hundred pounds, after tak- 
ing out all expense, including interest, than 
last April’s station price. For May the 
patrons received over 10 cents per hundred 
more than last May station price, beside 
taking home every morning their share of 
skimmilk. The situation of the milk busi- 
ness in the city has been such that neither 
the producer nor the consumer gets his 
dues. The producer gets too little, the con- 
sumer pays too much. Not until producers 
all over the country organize, build, equip, 
and control all the shipping points leading 
to the metropolis, will each get his just 
dues. 

— — 
Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, July 14—The cheese mar- 
ket to-day has been active, with prices 
steady. Small sizes sold only %c p Ib 
above large, whieh hardly pays the extra 
expense of making. With the recent hot 
weather there has come a more decided 
shrinkage in milk, which now amounts to 
something like 20%. There seems to be no 
complaint in regard to quality, which is as 
good as ever was known at this time of 
year. The weather is not and has not been 
really hot in the country at any time this 
season, consequently milk has not been af- 





FARM: AND MARKET 


fected before reaching the factories and 
has worked all right in the vats. 


Transactions are as follows: Large col- 


ored, 4095 bxs at 9%c; large white, 
822 at 9%c; small white, 670 at 
9%c, 300 at 94%c; small colored, 1040 at 9%c, 
310 at 9144c; total, 7237 bxs, against 8735 one 
year ago. 


Sales on curb, 700 large at 9%¢c, 600 small 


white at 94%4,@95éc, 1200 small colored at 9%4c. 

Creamery butter, 228 pkgs sold at 22c, 10 
at 2214c, 17 cases prints at 23%4c. 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price re- 

mains at 24c p qt. The warm weather 


has enabled many dealers to work off a 
lot of held-back milk. At the beginning of 
this week, however, flush conditions again 
prevailed. West of the Hudson the plat- 
form surplus sold at an average of $1.15 p 
can of 40 qts. 








The receipts of milk and cream, in 40- 
qt cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city for the week ending July 12, were as 
follows: 

Milk Cream 
Erie Pere g . 32,409 2,431 
Susqueha nna a ee oe 14,364 759 
West Shore .. . 11,325 1,540 
Lackawanna .. 33,970 660 
N Y Central (ong haul).. | 34.275 1,420 
N Y Central es Boe 9,503 80 
Ontario .... is eee 30,004 3,456 
Lehigh Valley 17,650 670 
POOW FAO VOD os ibs sccasavsats 8,523 — 
Homer Ramsdell line ..... 5,408 151 
Other sources as 4,950 115 

Total receipts ... 205,711 11,282 

Day BUREORe. .c06 ices coe Baaee 1,612 

Last week . «- 206,848 10,904 

Last year ..- 211,160 12,087 


ee 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
(In cents with comparisons.) 
1902 1901 1900 
N Y state choice 23%@24 2@18 13 @14% 
prime cogeae. 23 i. “@17 1144@12% 
medium ‘21 @22 14 @15 8 @10 
Pac co’st, choice 23 @24 174%4@18% 13 @14% 
medium ..20 @21 15 - ay 8 @10 
CIES -ccikitceseasces 8 Ge- 2? @&e 2 @6 
German «oeeed0 @42 35 @40 32 @40 
At New York, the market remains firm 
under small offerings. Brewers show a 


greater desire to purchase supplies in view 
of future wants and several sales at 26 
cents per pound of 1902 choice state and 
Pacific coast hops have been _ reported. 
Returns from up the state show an im- 
provement in the hop yards, but a very 
light crop is looked for. Foreign advices 
show a backward condition and unsatisfac- 
tory growth in England, France and Bel- 
gium. 
New York. 

Hop shipments from Cobleskill in June 
were 239 bales, compared with 388 same pe- 
riod in ’01. There is no improvement in the 
condition of hop yards. A failure to the ex- 
tent of half a crop is admitted by nearly 
all growers; says one correspondent. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Yards have 
"improved quite rapidly during the past 
week, aided by the warm, moist weather. 
Growers and buyers agree that the crop 
cannot possibly exceed one-half of an aver- 
age crop. 

Oregon. 

MARION Co—Salem: Most of the old crop 
is in the hands of dealers who are asking 
20 to 21 cents per pound. They are now 
offering 16 cents per pound for contracts 
on this year’s crop, taking upon themselves 
the responsibility of picking and curing. 


oe 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Buffalo, prime dry fed cattle steady, 


medium and common grades lower. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 220 cars. Best 
steers sold at $7.75@7.80, stockers and feed- 
ers quiet, milch cows in light supply and 
prices shade higher, butchers and native 
steers 3.75@6.90, do heifers 85@6.50, do 
cows 3.25@5.75, bulls 2.50@5.50, oxen 3.50@ 
7.75. Hogs slow and prices shade lower. 
Receipts Monday of this week 80 double 
decks. Best heavy hogs sold at 8.05@8.20, 
mixed lots 7.95@8.10, yorkers 7.85@8, pigs 
7.85@7.95. Lambs slightly lower, sheep and 
yearlings steady. Receipts Monday of this 
Best lambs sold af 





week 22 double decks. 
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6.50@6.75, choice wether sheep  4.26@4,60 
mixed lots,. good stock 3.75@4. 


At Pittsburg, good cattle steady, others’ 
shade lower. Receipts Monday of this 


week 140 cars. Quotations revised as fol-. 
lows 

Extra, 1480 to 1600 lbs, #7 30G@7 60 + Poor to good fat bulle,3 90 
Good, 1200 to 1300 1bs, 6 70@710 Poor to good fat cows, 2 5 00 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 475@6 00 Heifers, 700 to 1100 -" 87. wo 
Common,700 to 900 lbs, 3 00@450 Bologna cows, p hd 500 
Hough, half fat, —- 4H PY F’sh cows Copanger 00 
Com to good fatoxen, 300@500 Veal caives, 6 00@7 50 


Hogs reported steady Monday of this 
week under receipts of 40 double decks. 
Heavy droves sold at $8@8.15 p 100 lbs, me- 
diums 8, heavy yorkers 7.90, choice light 
grades 7.90, pigs 7.80@7.90. Sheep and 
lambs show a slight decline in prices. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 30 double decks, 
Lambs lower at 4@6.25, sheep 3@4.25. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


MARYLAND —At Baltimore, live steers 
$6.70@7 p 100 lbs, butcher grades 4@6.50, 
best hogs 8.10@8.25, fair grades 7.70@7.90, 
sheep 1.50@4.25, lambs 4.50@6.50, veal calves 
3.50@6.50. Wheat 78%c p bu, corn 7014¢c, oats 
544%2@55c, timothy hay 14@17 ton, clover 
mixed 12@14, bran 19.50@22.50, middlings 19- 
@23. Eggs 154%@17%c p doz, live fowls 12 
@12%c p Ib, chickens 13@1l5c, ducks 10c, do 
spring l4c. Cabbage 1@2 p 100, cucumbers 
20@30c p bskt, egg plant 1@1.25, string 
beans 40@60c p bu, sweet corn 6@8c p doz, 
tomatoes 75c@1.25 p carrier. Apples 1.75@ 
2.25 p bbl, blackberries 5@7c p qt, huckle- 
berries 6@8c, cantaloupes 50c@1.25 p cra, 
peaches 2@2.50 p 6-bskt carrier, red rasp- 
berries 6@9c p at. 








Maryland Professor for Wisconsin. 

Mr E. P. Sandsten, associate professor of 
horticulture in the Maryland college of ag- 
riculture, has been chosen to fill the po- 
sition of professor of horticulture at the 
university of Wisconsin. The position was 
> meas by the recent death of Prof E. 
s v7) 





Northern Maine Potatoes—Wet weather 
in May and June caused more or less dam- 
age to the important potato crop of Aroos- 
took county. The acreage is a full one, . 
however, and a few weeks of warm weather 
should bring a decided change for the bet- 
ter. The total shipments of potatoes from 
Aroostook county over the lines of the 
Bangor & Aroostook railroad from the lat- 
est crop, brought down to June 28, 1 
were 4,471,182 bushels, according to figures 
furnished by General Freight Agent G. F. 
Snow. This may be compared with 3,430,879 
bushels preceding year and by far the larg- 
est in the history of potato growing in that 
section. 











New York State Fair 


Syracuse, September 8-13, 1902. 
$60,000 IN PREMIUMS an? PURSES. 
will rival anything ever 
Grand Horse Show given ata State Fair. The 
finest horses used for coaching and equestrian pur- 
poses will be in the show ping. Many of the oas'p- 
ages shown at the New York Horse Show wi 
seen at the Fair. 
s ‘ will be one of the 
The Agricultural Exhibits Wr) oc, one ot ens 
of the Fair. The fruit show will be worth traveling 
a long distance to see. 
The finest - breeds of cattle, 
The Live Stock. sheep and swine will be on 
exhibition. The most noted stock farms will com 
pete for the prizes. The remarkabie exhibit of last 
year will be greatly exceeded this year both in num- 
ber and quality. Stock buildings thoroughly dis- 


infected. 
promise to produce some 


Grand Circvit Races rowice fo, produce some 
events of the season. The list of entries in the early 
closing events are very large. The best horses in 
the country wil! compete for the Jarge purses, 


General Admission 25 Cents. 
Send for Prize List. 


S. C. Shaver, Sec’y. Albany, N. Y. 


BACCO CULTURE 


T Full Practical Details 


This useful and valuable book contains full 
details of every process from the selection and 
propagation of the seed and soil, to the harvesting, 
curing and marketing the crop, with illustrative 
engravings of the operations. The work was 
prepared by 14 experienced tobacco growers, 
residing in different parts of the country, It also 
contains notes on the tobacco worm with illus- 














trations. Paper 6% by 9% inches. Pos paid 25 
cents. 

Catalog Free of this and many other publications 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl. Gow © York 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


| Cattle | 





Hogs > 1 “Sheep 





| 1902 | 1903 | 1902 | 1901 | 1903 | 1901 

° 100 Ibs./#8 60} = 6 30) $8.25) $6.25) $4.25) 54.15 
OF Rapes 8.00} 600; 800) 625) 4.35 
6.15) 8.25) 6.45) 4.50 
8.00] 6.05; 8.05] 6.10) 4.00 
Pittsburg 7.75] 600} 8.15] 635) 4.35 


y» At Chicago, cattie have continued 
markably firm, selected beeves selling at 
$8.50@8.70, these splendid prices indicating 
the healthy situation. The bulk of dressed 
beef and shipping steers sold at 6.50@7.25 for 
fair, upward to 7.65@8.25 for good to extra. 
The demand for well-finished cattle is ex- 
cellent on both local and eastern account, 
and most of the recent strength is in the 
best grades. 
Fancy beef steers, 
Geoad to extra, 
Poor to fair 


Good native heifers, 
Fairto choice cows, 





8.15 





08254860 Ca.ners, 92 25G 375 
700@8 00 Feeders. selected, 450@ 5 40 
5254650 Stoekers. 450 to 850 Ibs, S00@ 450 
5 00@6 00 Calves. 300 Ibs up, 

400@5 85 Calves. veal. 

Poor te fancy bulls. 800@550 Milch cows. each. 

Texas butcher steers, 3 50@6 50 

Under only moderate offerings and a good 
demand, the hog market has ruled active, 
firm and at times sharply higher. Many 
operators are inclined to believe that the 
supply will prove less than normal for sev- 
eral weeks, not only here but at Mo river 
points. The average quality is only fair. 
Good to choice mixed and heavy $7.85@8.20, 
rough heavy 7.25@7.75, light weights 7.25 
@7.75. 

Sheep receipts include large numbers of 
westerns, and while the demand is good, 
buyers usually hold the advantage. Range 
wethers $3.25@3.50, selected 3.60@4, includ- 
ing yearlings. Common to choice native 
sheep and yearlings 3.50@4.25. Choice nqa- 
tive lambs in good demand at 6@6.50, com- 
mon lots in large supply at 3.75@6.50, mar- 
ket 15@25c lower. 

At New York, steers reported steady, 
poorest to best sold at $5.40@7.75 p 100 Ibs, 
oxen 5.25, bulls 3.55@5.40, butcher cows 2.10 
@5.10. Pa steers of 1100 to 1270 lbs sold at 
6.90@7.50, do Ohio of 965 to 1070 Ibs sold at 
5.60@5.70, Va cows of 880 to 920 lbs sold at 
2.25@4.65. Veal calves generally steady. 
Common to prime quotably 5@7.25, tops 7.50, 
buttermilks 4, mixed lots 4.50. Sheep in 
good demand at firm prices. Common to 
prime sheep sold at 2.50@4, tops 4.15@4.30, 
common to prime lambs 5.25@6.85, tops 7, 
culls 4.75. Ky lambs of 61 to 81 Ibs sold 
at 5.60@6.85, do sheep of 90 to 113 lbs sold 
at 3.25@4. Prime state hogs firm at 8, 
roughs 6.75@7. 

At London, American cattle reported 
steady at 13%@l5ic p Ib estimated dressed 
weight. 

The Hors: Market. 

At Chicago, trade is dull, as usual at this 
time of year, prices without important 
change. Heavy draft horses $150@225 p 
head, exporters 125@175, Boston chunks 110 
@150, good to extra driving horses 175@325. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Wheat Oats 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
".75'y| 67 | .86 | 52 | 43%] 33 
BOMg) 7444] -7144] 56%) 56 | ST 
_ — | .T4%9] 5514 61 | .38 
-73 | 68 -65%,| .50 | .49 33 

Tle! .64 


62%| .51 | .54 | .33%9 
Minneapolis....| -79 | -64 | .63 5014) .314g 
Liverpool -91%_' .78%! .B80%! .i — | — 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA 
Last week Prev’s wk One yr ago 
bu.....19,122,000 19,760,000 29,688,000 
te" . 5,912,000 5,687,000 14,472,000 
Oats ... . 1,481,000 1,565,000 9,198,000 
At Chicago, harvest conditions in the 
southwest proved the most interesting fac- 
tor in wheat values, traders watching the 
sky and the records of rainfall and sun- 
shine more than anything else. What at 
one time was a serious apprehension that 
the damage in the harvest fields would be 
serious, subsequently disappeared in part, 
at least, slight price advances being fol- 
lowed by mild concessions. As a whole, the 
market has held fairly ‘steady, leaning to- 
ward firmness, July selling at 74%4.@76%c p 
bu, outside prices not wholly maintained; 
Sept 73@74c. 





Corn | 





Cash or spot 





Chicago 
New York 
Boston.....:.. oe 











Wheat, 
Corn 


The wheat crop as a whole is in a promis- 
ing condition, as outlined in considerable 
detail on another page of American Agri- 
culturist. The amount of wheat remaining 
in the hands of farmers July 1, as there 
stated, was 7.8% of the latest crop; govt 
bulletin places the amount at 7%. 

In corn, interest centered in the congested 
July delivery, operations being described at 
length under Commercial Agriculture. The 
phenomenally high price of July has not 
greatly affected the cash market for under- 
grades, although these at times sold at ex- 
tremely good figures; No 4 mixed 65@68c p 
bu, No 3 do 65@70c. In deferred deliveries, 
Sept fairly steady around 61@62c p bu, and 
Dec, which means corn from the crop of ’02, 
47% @48%c. Some trading is noted in May, 
03, at 44@45c p bu. A fair cash demand is 
noted for carlots as they arrive. Exports 
continue very small. 

The oats market has been greatly unset- 
tled, particularly nearby deliveries, July ad- 
vancing 1@2c, with considerable trading 
close to the 50c level, to a little below; Sept 
relatively steadier and active at 33%:@34\%c 
Pp bu; top prices not fully maintained. 

Rye failed to show much life, averaging 
steady to firm under moderate offerings and 
like demand. Receipts continue meager, No 
2f0 b 58%@59e p bu. Futures neglected, 
some inquiry for Sept around 54424@55c p bu. 

Barley dull through lack of offerings, tone 
one of general steadiness. The firmness in 
oats has lent some strength to feed grades 
of barley, these being salable at 55@65c p 
bu. Fair to choice malting barley scarce at 
67@72c p bu. 

Timothy seed offerings, new crop deliv- 
ery, showed some increase and market de- 
clined 10@20e p 100 lbs, subsequently show- 
ing fair recovery: Sept $4.25@4.35, Oct 4.20 
@4.25. Clover dull, market rather easy in 
tone, contract primenominally 8.35 p 100 Ibs; 
Oct new 8.40@8.60. Other seeds neglected 
with Hungarian quotable at 1.25@1.50 p 100 
Ibs, good to choice millet 1.50@1.75, German 
do 1.75@2. Buckwheat dull and salable at 
1@2.25 p 100 Ibs. 

Flaxseed attracted little attention, cash 
offerings small, futures much of the time 
quite inactive. Scattering cars of old seed 
sold on the basis of $1.73 p bu for Nol N W 
down to 1.70. In new crop deliveries, Sept 
nominally 1.40@1.41, Oct 1.36@1.37. 

At New York, grain market somewhat 
unsettled under irregular crop conditions. 
No 2 red wheat in elevator sold around 
80%c p lb, July wheat at 81%c, corn 71%c, 
oats 56c, state and Pa rye 61@62c, barley 
79@82c. Fancy spring patents $4.20@4.75 p 
bbl, winter 4@4.10, spring straights 3.75@ 
3.90, do winter 3.75@3.90. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The butter situation continues generally 
healthy. ‘Receipts at large distributing 
points have increased somewhat, but de- 
mand holds active in most cases and stocks 
well handled. At Chicago, the freight 
handlers’ strike has caused considerable 
disturbance and delayed the regular move- 
ment of supplies to cellars. A considerable 
amount of butter was tied up at the depots, 
and dealers and speculators preferred to 
await the turn of the market when this 
stock is liberated. At New York, receipts 
from eastern producing ‘sections are said 
to be the heaviest of any time this season. 
Demand has been good, cool weather fa- 
voring a liberal consumption, but offerings 
were a bit too heavy late last week, and 
prices a shade easier. Quality continues 
excellent and conditions point to a large 
summer make. 

Exports of butter for year ending June 
30, ’02, are 15,081,480 Ibs, against 22,651,644 
lbs for previous year; exports during June 
were 381,439 lbs against 2,333,296 a year ago. 
Export orders have been conspicuous by 
their absence during the past month, prices 
at home ruling above the views of foreign 
buyers. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York 3oston Chicago 

pan eS 214%@22 c 22 @22%c 21 @21%e 
------1944@20%c 20 @20%c 18%@19 c 
-.+--19 @19%c 19% @20 c 18%@19 ec 

New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
22@23c p lb, prints 23@24c, dairy 20@22c.—At 
Syracuse, cmy tubs 22c, prints 23c, dairy 18 
@20c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin 23@24c, 
state 22c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 22%@ 
23c, prints 23%4c, dairy 20c.—At Buffalo, 
emy prints 23c, tubs 22c, dairy 19@20c. 

At New York, feeling somewhat easier 
under more liberal supplies. Cmy extra 21% 
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@22c p Ib, firsts 20%.@2it4c, fancy state 
dairy 20%@2I1c, firsts 19%2@20c, western imt 
emy 18@198c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
a shade easier, Extra Elgin and other 
separator cmy 22c p lb, firsts 21@21%éc, 
ladle 17@19c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extras quiet at 
23c p Ib, firsts 21@22c, dairy 15c.—At Colum- 
bus, cmy tubs 22c, prints 23c, dairy l6c.— 
At Cleveland, cmy extras 22@22%c, firsts 20 
@20%c, dairy 16@19c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separa- 
tor cmy steady at 23@24c p lb, firsts 22@ 
23c, extra gathered cmy 22@23c, firsts 21@ 
22c, imt cmy 19@2I1c, ladle 17@19c. 

At Boston, tone of market healthy. Vt 
and N H cmy extra 22%c p lb, N Y 22%c, 
western 22@22téc. firsts 21@21%c, Vt dairy 
extra 2lc, N Y 20%c, firsts 18@19c, western 
imt cmy 19@20c, ladle 18@19c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The demand for cheese at Chicago and 
other large western trading points has held 
fairly active and a steady tone noted in the 
market. Receipts at above named city 
have ruled moderate, and a good propor- 
tion has gone directly into storage houses. 
At New York, however, an easier feeling 
has been evinced. Exporters claim more 
favorable prices can be secured at Cana- 
dian ports and have shown little interest. 
Output from factories has increased, but 
receipts early last week were delayed by 
washouts on one of the largest railroads, 
which allowed dealers to work off most of 
their surplus’. stock. Prices show littic 
change but have a weak undertone. 

During the year ended June 30, ’02, ex- 
ports of cheese were 26,828,640 lbs, against 
39,113,833 for previous year; exports during 
June were 3,954,922 lbs, last June 5,541,336. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 9 
@10c p lb, flats 8%@9%c.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 10%@lilc.—At Watertown, twins 
10%c.—At Buffalo, fancy 10%@llc, fair 9% 
@10c. 

At Ogdensburg, 573 boxes offered Satur- 
day last week, 9%c p lb offered, and 90 
boxes sold at this rate. 

At New York, market not especially ac- 
tive. Fancy, small sizes 10@10%c p lb, do 
large 91%6c, light skims 7%@8\%c, full 2%@ 
3c. 

Pennsylvania—At 
steady at 10%c p lb, 
skims 74%@8éc. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 10c p lb, twins 
12c, N Y cheddars 11%c.—At Columbus, 
cheddars 11%ec, flats lle.—At Cleveland, 
cheddars 11@11%c, choice state 10@10%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market quiet. 
Choice N Y 10144@10%c p Ib, flats 10%4@10%c. 

At Boston, tone of market steady. Extra 
N Y twins 10@10%c p lb, Vt 10c, firsts 9@ 
94%4c, seconds 7@8c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, new potatoes 
$3@3.25 p bbl, lettuce 75c@1.25, peas 1 p bu, 
asparagus 9@11.50 p 100, cabbage 4@5. Cher- 
ries 9@10c p qt, muskmelons 3.50@8.50 p 100, 
watermelons 20@25, peaches 1.50@2 p bskt. 


Philadelphia, choice 
fair 9%@10c, part 


“Eggs 21@22c p doz, live fowls 12@12%c p 


lb, chickens 17@18c, turkeys 14@l15c. Corn 
70@72c p bu, oats 50@52c, bran 21@21.50 p 
ton, middlings 22.50@25, corn meal 27@27.50, 
hay 11@17. ; 

At Buffalo, new potatoes $2.50@2.85 p bbl, 
cucumbers 25c p doz, cabbage 2.25@4.50 p 
100, peas 90c@1.50 p 1% bu. New apples 75c 
@1 p hamper, strawberries 10@13c p at, 
raspberries 11@12c, blackberries 11@13c, 
cherries 9@10c, currarits 3@3%c, gooseber-, 
ries 4@5c, peaches 1.25@1.50 p 6-bskt car- 
rier. Timothy hay 9@14.50 p ton, clover 
mixed 10@10.50, rye straw 7@7.50. Eggs 19c 
p doz, live turkeys 8@10c p lb, broilers 12 
@15c, fowls 11@11%c, spring ducks 12@ 
12%c, pigeons 15@25c p pair. 

At Rochester, bran $23@24 p ton, hay 8@ 
12, corn 70c p bu, oats 50@52c. Eggs 19@ 
20c p doz, live fowls 10@12c p lb, turkeys 
12c, spring ducks 12@l14c, chickens 14@l5c 
dw. Beans 1.50@2 p bu, potatoes 60c, spin- 
ach 20c, cabbage 1.75 p cra, cucumbers 40c 
p doz, new potatoes 3.25 p bbl, strawberries 
6c p qt. Steers 10@l1lc p lb d w, veal calves 
9@10c, sheep 10@12%c, 

At Syracuse, old potatoes 65@75c p bu, 
new $1, beans 1.75@2.10, raspberries 12@138c 
p qt, currants 5@8c, strawberries 10@12c, 
cherries 12@14c, green peas 1 p bu, string 











beans 1.50. 
@lic p lb, 


Eggs 2c p doz, live fowls 10 

chickens 14@1i6c, ducks 12c. 
Wheat 90c@i1 p bu, corn 90c, bran 20@22 
p ton, middlings 22@23, hay 14@18. 


At Watertown, potatoes 75@80c p _ bu, 
peas Tic, beans $1.65@2, strawberries 8@10c 
p at, cherries 9c p lb. Eggs 18%@19c p doz, 
live fowls 8@8%%4c p Ib, broilers 12@14c, veal 
calves 5%@6c, steers 5@6c, hogs 6@6\%c, 
spring lambs 6@7c. Corn meal 29 p ton, 
bran 21@25, middlings 24@25, hay 12@14. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
live fowls 18c p lb, roosters 9142@10c, spring 
chickens 13@18c, do ducks 10@l1lc, eggs 17 
@19%c. Bran $20.50@21.50 p ton, timothy 
hay 12.50@17, rye straw 9@15.50, No 2 Pa 


red wheat 79%@80c p bu, corn 72@73c, oats 
60c. Apples 50@75c p bskt, currants 7@9c 
p qt, raspberries 4@6c p pt, huckleberries 


7@8e p qt, blackberries 6@9c, gooseberries 
5@7c, choice Ga peaches 2@2.75 p carrier, 
good 1@1.75, plums 1.50@2 p 6-bskt carrier. 
Choice potatoes 1.50@1.75 p bbl, mediumf 1 
@1.25. 


OHIO—At Cincinnati, live steers $6@ 
7.25 p 100 lbs, butcher grades 3.25@6.75, veal 


calves 3@6.50, hogs 7@7.90, sheep 3@3.65, 
spring lambs 5.50@6.35. No 2 red winter 
wheat 77@77%sc p bu, corn 67c, oats 544@ 


5444c, rye 55@56c, timothy hay 10@15 p ton, 
clover mixed 10@11.25, bran  18.25@18.50, 
middlings 19@20. Eggs i4c p doz, chickens 
14@15c p ib 1 w, fowls 9%c, turkeys 10c, 
spring ducks 12c. Peaches 2@2.50 p 6-bskt 
cra, new apples 3@4 p bbl, cantaloupes 75c 
@1 p cra, huckleberries 2.25@2.50 p 24-qt 
era, currants 2@2.25 p bu. Potatoes 1@ 
1.65 p bbl, onions 2, cabbage 40@60c, cucum- 
bers 20c p doz. 


At Cleveland, eggs 19c p doz, live fowls 
10@10%c p ib, spring chickens 15@16c, 
spring ducks 12@12\%c, pigeons $1.25 p doz, 
squabs 1.75@2. New apples 3.75@4.25 p bbl, 
Cal peaches 1.25@1.50 p box, currants 1.50@ 
1.75 p bu, raspberries 2.25@2.75, blackberries 
3@3.25, blueberries 4@4.50. New potatoes 
2.50@2.75 p bbl, string sbeans 1.25@1.90 p 
hamper, cucumbers 1@1.50, watermelons 15 
@25 p 100, Rocky Ford melons 1@1.25 p cra, 
cabbage 1.25@1.35. Hogs 7.80@8.10 p 100 Ibs 
1 w, veal calves 6.50@7.25, steers 6.25@6.75, 
butcher cows 3@4, bulls 3.75@4. 

At Columbus, wheat 70@75c p bu, corn 70 
@75c, oats 50c, bran $20 p ton, shorts 19, 
middlings 21, screenings 18, hay 10@12. Live 
steers 6.50@7.50 p 100 lbs, veal calves 7@ 
7.50, hogs 6.75@7.25, sheep 3@5, spring lambs 
8@9. Eggs 15c p doz, live fowls 9@9%c p 
ib, spring chickens 14@l5ic, turkeys 8c, 
spring ducks 10c. Potatoes 55@60c p bu, 
onions 95c@1, turnips 40c, beans 1.65@1.75, 
eabbage 16@17 p ton. New apples 3.50@4 p 


bbl, raspberries 12c p qt, muskmelons 3@4 
p 100, watermelons 12@20, peaches 1.75@ 
2p br. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 





charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


Beans. 

At New York, under unfavorable crop re- 
ports and light offerings of old _ stock, 
market shows a firmer tone. Choice mar- 
row $2.2214@2.25 p bu, medium 1.85, pea 1.85, 
red kidney 2.35, white kidney 1.90@1.95, 
black turtle soup 1.60, yellow eye 2.12%@ 
2.15, Cal lima 2.75@2.80. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, firm at advanced prices. 
Choice to fancy evap’d apples 11@12c p Ib, 
poor to prime 8@10%c, sundried 314@6c, 
ehops $1.50@2.25 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 
1.50@1.90, evap’d apples 20@22c p lb, black- 
berries 7%@8c, cherries 11@l4c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New. York, offerings generally well 
eared for when quality is desirable. New 
apples $1.50@3 p bbl, Le Conte pears 3@5, 
Ga peaches 1.25@2.50 p cra, Md and’ Del 1, 
plums 1.50@2.25, cherries 6@8c p ib, straw- 
berries 6@12c p qt, gooseberries 4@8c, 
huckleberries 6@9c, biackberries 8@lic, red 
raspberries 5@7c p pt, muskmelons, Fla 50 
@75c p case, Ga 50c@1.50, N C and SC l 
@2.25, watermelons 125@225 p carload. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market firmer. Middlings 
$22@25 p ton, bran 20@22, red dog 25 
225.50 p ton, linseed meal 27@27.50, cotton- 
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seed meal 27.50, chops 26, screenings 30@ 
78c p ib, coarse corn meal 1.33@1.36, brew- 
ers’ meal and grits 1.70@1.72. 


Eggs. 

At New York, choice grades generally 
firm, medium and common a shade easier. 
Nearby fancy at mark 22c p doz, av prime 
20@20%c, fair to good 18@19%4c, fancy west- 
ern 19%c, do fair to good 16@i8%ec, best 
southern 16144@17%2c, do poor to good 15% 
@lic, fresh gathered dirties 13@16%%c, checks 
10@14c. 


At Boston, market continues firm at 
shade higher prices. Nearby fancy at 
mark 23@24c p doz, eastern 18@20c, Vt and 


N H ehoice 20c, fancy Mich 19@191¢c, other 


western, fair to choice 16144@18%c, dirties 
144%@15%ec. 
Hay and Straw. 
At New York, offerings fairly liberal, 


demand good. Prime timothy 92%@95c p 
100 Ibs, No 1 85@90c, No 2 75@80c, No 3 6@ 
70c, clover mixed 65@75c, clover 55@65c, 
salt 40c, prairie rye straw 75@80c, short rye 
and oat 60@70c. 

At Boston, prime grades continue steady, 
medium and common in ample supply and 
weak. Prime timothy $18@18.50 p ton, No 
1 17@17.50, No 2 14.50@15.50, No 3 12@13, 
Choice fine 12@13, clover mixed 12@13, 
clover 12@12.50, damaged and poor 10@12, 
swale 9@10, prime new rye straw 16.50@ 
17, tangled rye 11@12, oat 8.50@9.50. 


Potatoes. 


Indications around Wrightstown, N J, 
point to a very large crop of white pota- 
toes. A large acreage was planted and the 
growth of vines is all that can be desired. 
With continued favorable weather condi- 
tions tubers should be large and of desir- 
able quality. 

At New York, offerings of southern stock 
have been quite heavy and some accumu- 
lation is reported, prices weaker. L I stock 
sold at $1@2 p bbl, southern prime 1.25@1.75, 
seconds 75c@1, culls 50@60c. 

At Boston, receipts more liberal and 
prices shade lower. L I Rose and Hebrons 
- p bbl, R I 2.25, Jersey 2@2.25, Va 1.75 

2.25, Ky 2@2.25, White Bliss 175@2. 

Poultry. 

At New: York, under only moderate sup- 
plies and good demand, prices advanced a 
shade on choice offerings. Live broilers 13 
@14c p lb, fowls 12c, roosters 8c, turkeys 
11@11%c, ducks 60@80c p pair, geese 75c@ 
$1.25, pigeons 20@25c, iced turkeys 13@lic p 
Ib, fancy broilers 18@25c, do fair 12@16c, 
fowls 10@12c,' spring ducks i5¢c, geese 20@ 
22c, squabs 1.25@2.50 p doz. 

At Boston, receipts only moderate and 
tone of market healthy. Live fowls 10%@ 
12c p Ib, roosters 7@8c, broilers 14@l5c, 
northern and eastern fresh ‘killed fowls 12 
@l4c, choice roasting chickens 28@33c, 
broilers 18@23c, green ducks 15c, pigeons 75c 
@$1.50 p doz, squabs 2@2.50, western iced 
turkeys 15@16c p lb, fowls 11@12%c, broil- 
ers 15@17c. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, market well supplied with 
nearly all lines. Cabbage lowér at $2@2.50 
p 100, sweet corn 50c@1, beets 1.25@1.50 p 
100 bchs, carrots 1@1.25, rhubarb 1.50@2.50, 
turnips 1@1.50, celery 20@40c p doz bchs, 
cucumbers 50c@1 p bskt, cauliflower 1@2 p 
bbl, lettuce 40@60c, onions 2.50, spinach 40 
@50c, egg plant 1@1.50 p %-bbl cra, peas 
75c@1.25 p bskt, peppers 1.25@1.50 p box, 
squash 25@35c, string beans 50@75c p bag, 
tomatoes 50c@i p carrier. 


Wool. 


The wool situation in large distributing 
centers has developed more strength A 
good movement is reported and at prices 
materially higher than the same grades 
sold for some months ago. Manufacturers 
are slow to pay the advancéd rates and 
as old goods have been relatively lower 
than new, the former are closely picked up 
by the trade. In Montana and other west- 
ern producing sections feeling continues 
strong and clips held at still higher figures. 
The woolen mills are mostly running full 
time and business in heavy weight goods 
on a firm basis. 








Froma Well-Known! Seed Grower 


I have always found the American Agri- 
culturist an excellent advertising medium 
and the Farmers’ Exchange column partic- 
ularly so and very reasonable.—[{Francis 
Brill, Hempstead, N Y. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


Five Ceats e Word. 
@ROLLATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


APP 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
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the beer. At a very small cost can ertise le 
try, and hve y & - of seeds, ruse ‘poul: 
vegeta — sas ar situations wanted,’ fact, anything 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as = 
encend nd eechetansat” siete Beto. the adver 
wore. — is accompany each order, one advertise- 
ments mus e ess On, cannot forw 

plies sent to this office. — — 


ie must be received Friday to co suspen inserti 
in of ollo' week. 
“FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT" will not be ac- 
cepted at K above rate, but will be charged at the 


sixty cents line each insertion, 
go on another pase. _ - & 


THE RATE for the “ ? ” ; 
enly ive comis @ waned Taxman’ Exchange” advertising is 
Address Tuon. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lofayette Place, New York.’ 








=— 
SEEDS AND NUBSERY STOCK. 





ASPABKAGUS — ge 
money maker, 
a: circulars 


ee ce the 
nearly a Michael’s 
free. sTaNTON'S s “COLE. Bridgeton, 





GINSENG—Great Chinese medical root, immensely 
prolitable, price list of roots and seed sent on receipt of 
zc stamp, J. LEMAIRE, 32 olen Ave, , Brooklyn, N  ¥. 
PANSY seed; new crop, my own saving; every possi 
color, shade;and marking; sow now; pkt 2c, 14 0z ible 
oz $%. FRANCIS BRILL, Hempstead, L I, N /Y. 

ay 7 Tg for mew crop crimson clover 
Waite TORN J J. posal Potiiford® Del. ee 


NEW crop Crimson clover seed; and 
application. CHARLES BARKER, Milford, De 
CELERY and cabbage ts, late vari Wi 
circular. MRS JOHN FRASKEH, Salem Nx ¥. ee 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STCCE. 


DES H. BR. PHILLIPS & WREAM, Penn N 
P a gian hares, foundation nn ae > 
asolutely; write. 


COLLIE popes ray bred __itter,- beautifu 
marked, now nez ABACO KENNELS, Cambridge, Md. 


8ST BERNARD es Ww Another litter of full bloods» at 
farmers’ prices. A WILLIAMS, Gelatt t, Pa. 


SCOTCH COLLIES, magnificently bred. For 
A. J. BENEDICT, 5, magnificent te. sale y 


ST BERNARD pups for sale, $. EUGENE EVERTS, 
Odessa, N Y. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
hy commission ye house in New York; 


game, fruits, “ceed K. 00D ALD, 302 302 Greenwich 






































HAY, straw, beans, tatoes ma a prod- 
uce; careful attention, quick a ie inquiries 
promptly answered. GIBBS & BRO Phi Philadelphia, Pa, 


EGGS AND POULTRY. ne 


RINGLET Barred Rock h x ERNE 
gure peered ens, $2. ST OSBORN, 


YOUNG capons wanted. HULL, 40 Nassau, N =". 
LIVE STOCK. 


AYRSHIRES and Cheshires—Bull calf, om, dapat 
nineteen hundred two; heifer, colors six mon ‘of eet 
white, nicely marked; sows in ary service boars, 


igs not akin; all stock eligible te HOMER J 
ROWN, Harford, Cortland Co, N Y. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 
hg A ee —_e | fy » catch will keep the fli 
Bee in June papi culturist. = ail, 
twenty- oy &, cents. Zor ATIC, Pownal, 


AGENTS WANTED. 

















singlotreesy doublets a ~ our he yokes, 
etrees ripletrees; write terms, 
ete. NUKOM ATIC YOKE CO, indianapolis, Ind. , 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Young men to 
guaranteed. Catalog free. 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 


ASAE. 





learn y. Positions 
SUPERINTENDENT. Tele- 





IF you want to 
any others in = 
Mississippi river westward to 


the Farmers’ Oo! = e 

Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, ; 
Orange Judd er ph 4e per w If you 

to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 


most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement fn the Farmers’ Exchange de ent of 
the New England —e-" - at Saens ass. It 
is the eastern edition. as gw ey of Chi- 
wreck z the western edition Zee tome American Agriculturist 
weeklies, 


60 ‘SWAR 





on Lanestroth fra , cher 
bethinton, N _ -— ” 


of 
EUNICE Pr RM AN. 
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Book Notices. 


JupGina Live Stocx. By John A. Craig, 
professor of animal husbandry at the Iowa 
agricultural college. Illustrated, 6x9 
inches, 193 pages, cloth. Sold by Orange 
Judd company, price postpaid $1.50. 
Observation and judgment,, the author 

holds, are two faculties which require spe- 
cial development in judging livestock. While 
one should be informed on what to look 
for, yet no amount of information will sup- 
ply keen powers of observation. The book 
is divided into four main chapters: Judging 
sheep and judging swine, judging horses 
and judging cattle. The official standards 
of excellence are given for each breed, as 
well as excellent typical portraits. 
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THe NEw Book OF POULTRY. By Lewis 
Wright. Illustrated, 8xll inches, 600 
pages, cloth and gold. Orange Judd com- 
pany, New York, sole agents for America. 
Price postpaid $8. 

This superb volume is the most elaborate 
and complete treatise of the entire poultry 
industry at the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury. In successive chapters it describes 
and illustrates very fully: Poultry houses 
and runs, the science of feeding poultry, 
practical management and feeding of fowls, 
the egg and sitting hen, artificial incuba- 
tion, rearing and care of chickens, poultry 
for the table, poultry farming, national and 
commercial, exhibition poultry for utility, 
pedigree or line .breeding, practical breed- 
ing and rearing of prize poultry, exhibit- 
ing and shows, judging, trimming, tech- 
nical terms. To each of the principal breeds 
an entire chapter is devoted, including beau- 
tiful and lifelike colored pictures. Vermin, 
poultry diseases and vices receive due at- 
tention. The volume is artistically gotten 
up, gorgeously bound, and in every respect 

~ a triumph of the bookmaker’s art. 


THE Book oOFr THE Rose. By A. Foster- 
Melliar. New, thoroughly revised and en- 
larged edition. - Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 352 
pages, cloth. The Macmillan company, 
New York. 

The author of this volume, who is rec- 
ognized as one of the most successful rose 
growers of England, gives here full details 
of practical rose culture for amateurs, from 
the beginning to the end, comprising his- 
tory and classification, situation and soil, 
planting, manures, pruning, stocks, propa- 


gation, pests, roses under glass, exhibiting, 


manner and customs. In the last-named 
chapter are given such descriptions of the 
best-known roses, as should tell of their 
faults and bad habits as well as of their 
good qualities and perfection. The entire 
work is written in a light, readable, pleas- 
ing style, without detracting in the least 
from its usefulness. Sold by Orange Judd 
company, Price $1.75 net. 


ANIMAL CASTRATION. By A, Liautard, M D, 
VM. Revised and enlarged edition. Il- 
lustrated, 5x7 inches, 165 pages, cloth. R. 
Jenkins, New York. 

A practical and elaborate treatise on the 
castration and spaying of domestic animals. 
In this new edition the author has collected 
and brought together all the various meth- 
ods in use in America as well as in Europe. 
He has also included the castration of 
swine, cats, dogs, fowls and other small 
animals, thus making this book the most 
complete and comprehensive work on the 
subject in English veterinary literature. 
Sold by Orange Judd Co. Price, postpaid 
$2.00. 
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Excellent Work of Women Officers. 


An innovation in the filling of the officers’ 
chairs of North Brookfield (Mass) grange 
was made this year by the election of 
ladies only. This complete change from 
the past has been gratifying in the extreme, 
for not only have they done their work 
well, but they are trying to eclipse the 
work of all former sets of officers of this 
grange, and if their plans do not fail this 
will certainly be one of the most prosper- 
ous years in its history. The names of the 


officers for this year are as follows, all 
being either farmers’ wives or daughters: 
Master, Mrs Frances A. Cummings; over- 
seer, Mrs Hattie M. Perkins; lecturer, Mrs 
Georgia Stoddard; steward, Mis Phete 
Rice; assistant steward, Miss Minnie Mc- 
Carthy; chaplain, Mrs Emma A. _ Biliiss; 
treasurer, Mrs‘Mabel C. Dickinson; secre- 
tary, Miss Clara A. Anderson; gate keeper, 
Mrs Marion Hill; Pomona, Miss Ada I. 
Allen; Flora, Mrs Ida E. Boynton; Ceres, 
Miss Jennie E. Doane; lady assistant stew- 
ard, Mrs Lizzie A, Hill. 
The Ideal Farmers’ Institute System, 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


Formerly Supt Mich Farmers’ Institutes, 


Farmers’ institutes are comparatively 
new, but as they grow older doubtless we 
shall see more and more clearly the need 
of as thorough and perfect an organization 
and as complete a systematizing of the 
work as can be secured. The following is 
offered as a brief summary of the princi- 
ples that should govern the ideal institute 
system, and is based on considerable ex- 
perience, observation and thought. Re- 
member, this is an ideal to work for, and 





ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


lines of work: (1) Instruction of students 
who attend schools and colleges, (2) re- 
search or experiment, and (3) instruction of 
those, both young and old, who have left 
school or college forever. Institute work 
is a part of the third division—the instruc- 
tion of those who cannot go to school any 
longer; and it should be looked upon as 
just as much a part of the system of agri- 
cultural education as is the teaching of 
students, 

4. In view of the idea just mentioned, I 
feel very sure that the proper place tor in- 
stitute work is in connection with the state 
agricultural college. I am fully aware that 
some of our best institute systems are not 
so controlled. But in the long run I be- 
lieve the best systems are going to de- 
velop in those states where the institute 
work is pretty closely controlled from the 
agricultural college. This plan helps the 
college vastly, by keeping it in closer touch 
with the people and by giving the people 
more confidence in the college. It will 
eventually help the institutes, because it 
will tend to a planning, a method of work, 
and a kind of instruction that are in har- 
mony with the whole agricultural educa- 
tional movement. This does not mean that 
the workers must all be college professors, 
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is no reflection on the efficient work now 
done in several states. , 

1. It must be a system. That is, the work 
must be organized, planned for, thought 
out beforehand. Not only because it will 
Save money, but because it will get better 
and surer results, must the work be thor- 
oughly systematized. This ought to be self- 
evident to any business man. 

2. In the long run the best results will 
come about if the management is central- 
ized. And by that I mean the nearer the 
responsibility and real management rest in 
the hands of one man, the better work you 
will usually get. It is well enough to have 
a board or committee of. management rep- 
resenting different districts or sections of 
the state, provided such a board does its 
proper work, that of “keeping tabs’ on 
the management and legislating in a gen- 
eral way for the work. But the moment 
you try to organize or directly, manage in- 
stitute work or any other work through a 
board or committee, you ‘doom your work 
to final decline if not to positive failure. 
Appoint an expert superintendent, make 
him responsible, expect him to show re- 
sults, but don’t let him be hampered by 
any Official interference. 

3. Institutes should be regarded as a part, 
though a very important part, of a wide 
system of agricultural education. Agricul- 
tural education may be divided into three 


far from it. It does mean a certain har- 
mony of control and of planning as between 
the different factors in the education of the 
farmer that will give best results. 

5. Institute work as we know it now is a 
form extension teaching which does _ its 
work by word of mouth. It seeks to in- 
struct and inspire farmers through per- 
sonal contact and oral communication. But 
as this extension work grows we shall see 
the need of more teaching through the 
printed page. Now these two forms of 
work are very closely united. So I think 
not only that eventually the best institute 
work will be done by these systems which 
are directly connected with agricultural 
colleges, but that the institute work must 
be made a part of the work of a ‘‘depart- 
ment of college extension.’”” This extension 
or home-study department will offer read- 
ing courses adapted to all grades of peo- 
ple who want to study farm questions, and 
with these reading courses will keep up 
and greatly enlarge the work of oral teach- 
ing now known as institute work. 

So much for the system itself Now a 
few maxims that have to do with some 
things essential to make the system work 
Have an expert director or superintendent 
Eventually he should be a professor of col- 
lege extension in the agricultural college 
Keep out politics, both party and personal 
No superintendent should depend for his 
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position upon any party or any political 
figuring, nor should any worker be sub- 
ject to such an influence, either for or 
against him. The work must be progres- 
sive. New plans and methods must be de- 
vised. Get out of the old ruts. Keep 
going ahead. The work must have life in 
it. System is important and_ essential 
even. But life is more needed than system, 
Reach the masses at all hazards. Farm- 
ers’ institutes are not only for the pro- 
gressive farmer but for the backward 
farmer. While they should fit the needs 
of all classes of farmers, they should above 
all fit the needs of the neediest class. In- 
stitute work is not a full success until it 
reaches and stirs up the careless, the indo- 
lent and the indifferent. Institutes may be 
provided for the prosperous farmers, they 
must be provided for the less prosperous. 


en 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 





Never before was so much iron and steel 
produced in this country, says a large trade 
paper, and yet imports are necessary t. 
supply the demand. Steel works are run- 
ning day and night, yet cannot keep up 
with their orders. The Pennsylvania rail- 
road’s order for steel rails for the coming 
year is 37,000 tons heavier than for previous 
year, which was the largest ever given. 
Nearly every European line, it is. said, 
brings more or less iron and steel. Cervera’s 
fleet is being broken up to be shipped to 
Philadelphia as scrap. The West Indies are 
being searched for scrap iron. And yet 
shipbuilders claim they are behind on their 
contracts, owing to delays in getting steel. 





Johnstown, Pa, historic because of the 
awful flood calamity in 1889, has again been 
visited by an appalling disaster. An explo- 
sion of fire damp in the mine of the Cam- 
bria steel company last week killed 114 
men. This is the known number of dead. 
It has been intimated that responsibility 
for the explosion can be fixed and much is 
expected from the coroner’s inquest. 

A most successful convention of the 
national educational association was held 
in Minneapolis last week. Pres €. W. Eliot 
of Harvard university was unanimously 
elected president of the association. The 
convention brought together many of the 
most noted educators in the country. 





Minister Wu Ting-Fang has been recalled 
as China’s representative in the United 
States. He is to be succeeded by Sir Liang 
Ting Tung, secretary of the embassy to the 
eoronation of King Edward. The recall of 


‘ Minister Wu causes universal regret. He 


had traveled extensively in this country 
and had become very popular. He has been 


' appointed a member of the commission to 


eodify existing Chinese laws and prepare 
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a set of modern laws for his country, a 
work for which his broad experience in the 
diplomatic service and his liberal views 
peculiarly fit him. Liang Cheng Tung is 
of the progressive party. He is but little 
over 40 years of age and was educated in 
this country, being a graduate of Yale 
university. He has considerable experience 
in diplomatic work and his appointment is 
regarded with considerable satisfaction by 
Americans. China has also appointed new 
ministers to Russia, France and Italy. 





In recent testimony before the Philippine 
investigation committee Admiral Dewey 
conveyed the impression that Manila was 
captured by understanding with the Span- 
ish general rather than by honest fighting. 
The war department appears to be mak- 
ing no great effort to disprove this. 





Lord Salisbury has resigned the premier- 
ship of Great Britain and Arthur J. Bal- 
four, the government leader in the house 
of commons, has accepted it. Lord Salis- 
bury retires because of advancing years. 
For full half a century he has been in 
public life. Four times he was minister of 
foreign affairs and four times he has been 
prime minister, equaling Gladstone’s rec- 
ord. Speculation is rife as to changes Mr 
Balfour is likely to make in the cabinet, 





At this writing Chicago freight handlers 
and teamsters are in for a fignt toa finish 
with the railroads centering there, All 
efforts at arbitration have faileti. Ice team- 
sters have agreed not te ice refrigerator 
cars and coal teamsters have agreed to 
keep- away from freight houses. Unfortu- 
nately the effects of the strike are not con- 
fined to Chicago. Southern Hlimois fruit 
and vegetable growers are already hard hit. 
Thousands of dollars’ worth of tomatoes 
are rotting in the fields. 





Mont Pelee has given Fort de France 
another panic. A violent outbreak occurred 
last week,- but without serious results 
However, it tended to show. that the volca- 
no has not yet become dormant. 





Among the bilis of note going over to the 
next session ef congress is the ship subsidy 
bill. This is the second time the bounty 
hunters have been forced to go home with 
empty pockets. 





Pres Castro of Venezuela has decided to 
drop the reins of government for the time 
being and personally lead his troops against 
the revolutionary forces. This would seem 
to indicate a serious condition. of affairs in 
the South American republic. Fighting is 
of daily. occurrence. The exact status of the 
rebellion is difficult to ascertain. 

I have been taking American Agricultu- 
rist fer three years. I find it reliable and 
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full of information on all topics, including 
many interesting things for ehildren, with 
good suggestions and advice to all mem- 
bers of the family.—[F. W. McClure, Ru-< 
therford County, Tenn. 





A Blemished Horse can always be pur- 
chased for less than value. To remove 
blemishes much can be done by proper 
treatment. One of the newest things suc- 
cessfully .employed for this purpose is 
Absorbine, made by Dr W. F. Young, of 
Springfield, Mass, and advertised in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. It has proved very 
effective (as brought out in strong testimo- 
nials) in enlarged glands, spavin, bruises, 
sprains, wind puff, rheumatism, etc. Write 
for free illustrated booklet, mentioning this 
paper. 


The Coming Agricultural Fairs. 


[From Page 50.] 
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THE RECORDS SHOW 
COMPETITORS ADMIT ; THAT 
USERS TESTIFY... 


50 CONSECUTIVE RUNS ‘ 


has never been equalled by any other make. 
other points of excellence and superiority, such as 


EASY RUNNING, DURABILITY, ENCLOSED CEARS, SAFETY, ’ 
SELF-EMPTYINCGC BOWL, STABILITY, BEAUTY, ETGC., 


proves conclusively that 


THE U.S. EXCELS ALL OTHERS. 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


THE U. S. SEPARATOR 
STANDS WITHOUT A PEER 


Its record at the Pan-American Model Dairy of average test for 


This, together with its many 
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BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 











Pumps water by water power; runs 
without attentions gives a constant 
flow and is sold on 30 days teial. 
Unequaled fos the farm or country 
home. ™ Any height. 
P=8 Send for Book. 
POWER SPECIALTY CO. 
126 Liberty St. New York. 
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WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
Send ws your lember bil fer our estimate, and 
we will make you prices delivered free of aif 
charges at yeur shipping point.: 
WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF MATERIA. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
OUFFALS, 8. 1 
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[In two parts—II.] 


The Terror of the School 


By An Old Teacher. 


66 


The boy gave a slight start, but chuckled 
audibly as he said: “Old ’Leazur Jackson, 
the darky, must have told you that; he 
was the only one saw me throw it. But 
he wouldn’t tell the doctor; he ain't got no 
more use for him than he has for me, if he 
has as much. A boy has to have a little 
satisfaction, hasn't he?” 

To this appeal there was no response, the 
narrative proceeding when the same was 
not. forthcoming. 

“I suppose I’ve read too much, and not 
always the right sort of books,” he con- 
fessed. ‘“Sim’s Border Wars, Ivanhoe, and 
Beyond the Mississippi are called good 
books. I’ve read them, and a whole lot 
of others just as good, but most of the 
reading I’ve done has been Injin stories 
out of dime novels. There’s always a beau- 
tiful young girl and a handsome young 
fellow that’s dead in love with her, you 
know, and there’s a bad white man, most 
generally his name is Simon Gerty, who 
is in with the Injins, and they carry off 
the nice young girl. Then Simon Kenton, 
or Daniel Boone, or maybe Kit Carson, or 
some other old trapper and hunter turns 
up and helps the lover kill the Injins, and 
get the girl back all safe. We used to read 
a good many of those stories three or four 
years ago, Jim Johnson, Fred Stevens and 
I; then, on Saturdays, when there wasn’t 
any school, we’d go over to Deacon Pul- 
ling’s big woods and play Injin. We'd fol- 
low the trail of the redskins, in our minds, 
of course, jumping from tree to tree and 
giving warhoops when we came across a 
scouting party of savages, which was al- 
ways big mullen stalks and thistles that 
grew in an open spot in the woods. We 
made believe we rescued the girl, and the 
one who brought in the most big blooms off 
the bull thistles, had taken the most scalps, 
as we called ’em.” 

‘Your Indian play might have had some- 
thing to do with your going west after- 
ward?” I said inquiringly. 

The boy colored and his eyes were avert- 
ed. “It had all to do with it,’’ he answered. 
“You see, we'd played Injin fighter so long 
that we imagined we were the real thing, 
and nothing would do but for us to go out 
where -there was lots of redskins, to show 
the world how to slaughter ’em. So, one 
night in September, three years ago, we 
started, Jim and Fred and I. My brother 
George had a first-rate rifle which I bor- 
rowed—”’ 

“Borrowed?” I interrupted. 

“That’s what I called it then,” he an- 
swered doggedly, ‘and I borrowed some- 
thing else, too. I said I would tell you the 
whole truth, and I’m going to. There was 
$70 in George’s drawer, and I took it all. 
I didn’t call it stealing, you know—just bor- 
rowing till I could pay it back. We all 
agreed, that is, Jim and Fred and I, that 
where we were going we'd soon strike a 
gold mine or something else equally good, 
when we'd send George’s money back with 
such big int’rest that he'd be glad it was 
taken. We didn’t go by rail, not at first; 
we hid in the woods, daytimes, and nights 
we walked, or rode on canal boats, for we 
knew our folks would be looking for us 
at all the depots. In about two weeks we 
got to Buffalo, where the boys left me and 
sneaked back home, they were that home- 
sick; but I had started out to fight Injins 
and didn’t propose to go back till I'd had 
u shy at ’em anyhow. So I shipped on 
a lake steamer to Detroit, and in course 
of time got to Ft McClellan, 400 miles west 
of Omaha, where I stayed.” 

“Did you see any Indians while you were 
there?’ I asked. 

‘Lots of ’em.” 

“I suppose you butchered them right and 
left?” I suggested, 

Al Payne laughed at the thought. 
“Butcher em!” he exclaimed. ‘Why, no; 
they don’t deserve killing, unless it was 
done to get rid of ’em. I tell you I was 
disappointed in them, Mr Bruce. The Injin 
I had read about was haughty and proud 
and fierce,-while those I found in western 
Nebraska were—well, I didn’t think about 
butchering any of ’em; they wasn’t worth 
_" 

“How long did you remain there?” I in- 
quired, 

“About ten months. I had to do some- 
thing to support myself, so after I had been 
at the fort some time I went out to the 


“to him, I suddenly demanded: 


Pawnee nation to learn their language and 
be an interpreter. I lived among ‘em. for 
about four months; then. my stomach 
wouldn't stand their grub any more, and I 
came back to the fort. I was awfully broke 
up and homesick, but I stuck it till I had 
saved the $50 I had to have, then I lit out 
for home.” 

“The $50 you had to have?” I repeated. 

“Yes. I had managed pretty well going 
out, so that I had $40 left out of what I 
had borrowed from George. I sold the gun 
for $10 and kept the whole sewed up in my 
jacket. Had to have $70 to pay back the 
borrowed money when I got home, and I 
needed some clothes too. I had saved a lit- 
tle, dickering with the Pawnees, and when 
I came back to the fort I picked up a good 
many pennies grooming the _ officers’ 
horses, doing odd jubs and helping the cook, 
who let me have what I needed to eat for 
nothing. I had very good luck coming 
home, too. Tramped pretty nearly all the 
way to Omaha, where a drover picked me 
up and got me clear through to Buffalo to 
help him take care of his three carloads 
of cattle.” 

“Then you paid back the money you bor- 
rowed from your brother? People don’t 
seem to know that,” I said. 

“They wouldn’t believe it if they did hear 
it told,” the boy said despondingly. "‘We 
have none of us made a secret of it that 
the money was paid back, but people would 
rather hear something bad about a fellow 
than to hear something good, and folks are 
down on me.” 

“What have you been doing since your 
return?” I asked. 

“Oh, all sorts of odd jobs when I could 
get them, but not very long in a place. 
People don’t seem to want me around if 
they can help it,” was the weary reply. 
“I've been to school some, when the teacher 
and I could agree, which wasn't often, and 
the rest of the time I’ve just loafed,— 
fished, hunted, played ball, or sort of hung 
’round. People don’t seem to want their 
boys to associate with me, and if there’s 
a hen’s nest robbed or a chicken missing, 
some fruit or melons gone over night, or 
any act of mischief commiitted, it’s all laid 
to me whether I’m guilty or not. I’m get- 
ting so that I don’t care any more.” 

“Are you never guilty of the things laid 
to your charge?” 

“Sometimes I am and oftener I am not. 
I never robbed a nest or stole a chicken 
in my life, but when it comes to fruit or 
melons,—well, a boy likes ’em, as you know, 
for you was a boy yourself once.” 

Inwardly I accepted the boy’s insinua- 
tion, smiling to myself at the recollection 
of many boyish escapades in which fruit 
and melons had figured, but I showed none 
of these thoughts to my companion. I liked 
his -steadfast manliness and the evident 
truth he was telling, and I determined to 
bring our conference to a focus. Turning 
“You pro- 
pose to attend school. this winter; what 
have I to expect from you?” 

The steel-blue eyes did not shrink from 
mine, and the answer came at once: “That 
depends a good deal on yourself, Mr Bruce. 
If you go at me hammer and tongs, and 
try to drive me as some of the last teach- 
ers have, you'll find me a pretty tough cus- 
tomer; but if you'll use me halfway de- 
cent, and give me any kind of a show, 
I'll promise to do what’s right by you and 
by myself, too.” 

Strangely moved, I threw my arm over 
Al Payne’s shoulders with a movement that 
was almost a caress. 

“Albert,” I said, “I believe you, and I 
believe in you.. That you have done some 
wrong things, that your mind has been 
warped out of its natural bent by evil com- 
panions and pernicious reading, is a fact. 
That you have lost your standing in the 
community is largely your own fault; but 
that people should insist on keeping you 
down instead of assisting you to rise is 
cruel and unjust. You and I will be as- 
sociated together for several months, I as 
teacher, you as pupil. Let us come to an 
agreement. Besides being your teacher, I 
will be your friend. I will confide in you 
and have faith in you, and while I cannot 
agree to show you extra attention during 
school hours, my room will always be open 
to you evenings. Here we will talk and 
study together, and from here you can take 
a new start toward the perfect manhood 
that is yours by reason of your apparent 
intelligence, your manly spirit, and your 
ambition.” 

The unexpected happened. The boy gave 
me one startled look, then dropping his 
face into his hands, sobbed aloud. He 
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quieted after a little, and turning a pa 
thetic, tearstained face to.me sajd: “Excuse 
me. for crying, Mr Bruce. I don’t remem- 
ber when I’ve done it before, but’ yours 
were the first really kind and encouraging 
words I’ve heard for years except from my 
mother. Father lets me stay’ around. be- 
cause I’m his boy, I suppose; but he’s lik: 
the rest of ’em, and seldom takes any no- 
tice of me only to growl and scold.’ He 
took both my hands in his and continued 
“You may depend on me, Mr Bruce. I’ve 
always wanted to have an education, so 
that when I am grown up I can be some- 
body, and as you have offered. me the 
chance, I mean to take advantage of it 
T’ll show folks that there’s worse boys than 
Al Payne. Good night, teacher. I'll be on 
hand in the morning.” 

The first pupil to greet me on the follow- 
ing morning was the erstwhile “terror of 
the school.”” He was neatly dressed, and 
there was a new look on his face, a new 
glint in his blue eyes. From that day he 
was the acknowledged leader of the school. 
Of great natural ability, he outstripped 
all others in scholarship, a fact that ex- 
cited the emulation of the whole school, 
and which causes me to look back upon 
my term of service at Graham’s Corners 
with peculiar satisfaction. On the play- 
ground he was the arbiter of all disputes, 
a good-natured but final censor of ques- 
tionable practices that might have been 
appealed to the power behind the desk. 
The fame of his alleged reform spread 
abroad through the district, and men, when 
convinced of the fact, were continually 
asking. ‘‘How did it come about? how did 
you do it?’’ To these queries there was 
but one answer: “I gave the boy a chance, 
and he availed himself of it.” 

Albert Payne spent many of his even- 
ings in my room that winter, and there be- 
gan a friendship that will end only with 
our lives. Indeed, he rapidly attained the 
friendship and respect of every right-mind- 
ed man and woman who knew him. Of the 
influence he attained over his companions, 
and: of the estimation in which they held 
him, let me relate a few instances. 

All teachers, as well as all observant 
persons know how difficult it is for an in- 
dividual pupil to so gain the respect and 
confidence of his fellows as to exercise per- 
fect control over them in the absence of 
the teacher, yet on two or three occasions, 
when by chance I had been delayed, I 
found that sehool had been called on time, 
the 40 or 50 boys and girls in their seats, 
quiet and decorous, with Albert Payne do- 
ing duty as teacher. And when, the.last 
day of school had come, and a handsome 
prize was to be awarded to the pupil who 
had proved most proficient in promptness, 
conduct and scholarship, I left the choice 
of the winner to a vote of the school, and 
every boy and girl there, from the tiny 
tots on the front bench to the _ strong- 
voiced young men in the back seats, stood 
up: and shouted with one voice “Al Payne!” 

Then I called the lad to my desk, intend- 
ing to make a pretty little complimentary 
speech to accompany the presentation; but 
words failed me. There was a lump in my 
throat and a mist before my eyes, and 
I held out the package in silence. He 
started in bravely to reply, but failed, 
much as I had done, standing before me 
with bowed head. For a moment we posed 
thus, each busy with his thoughts, then the 
whole school caught the spirit and began 
to snivel, under cover of which he escaped 
to his seat. 

Thenceforward Albert Payne never made 
a retrograde step. I watched with keeen 
interest and pleasure his struggles to gain 
a higher education, and witnessed with 
beaming eye and strangely beating heart 
his triumphal graduation from a famous 
institution of learning. 

Occasionally, on the streets of a busy 
city, I meet a tall, dignified gentleman, 
who holds a responsible position under gov- 
ernment. He is a busy man and much 
sought after, but he invariably finds timé 
to step aside and clasp my hand in warm 
friendship. Why not? I was once his 
teacher, and he was once “the terror of 
the school.” 

—— : 

“Are you a self-made man?” asked little 
Bobby of the visitor. “I am, my boy,” re- 
plied the visitor, much pleased. ‘An’ ain’t 
you sorry you didn’t let somebuddy else 
help you?” persisted Bobby. 


An Atchison man said of a candidate for 
office: “If he were honest he would vote 
against himself.” 
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The World Renewed. 


WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 





“Alas!’’ the poet sighed, ‘‘all things are old! 

The blushing dawn, the drooping night, the 

ay, 

With ancient tasks begun anew, the May 
With ail her flowery wealth of lavish gold. 
The beauty of the world has been retold 

By ravished poets from the twilight gray 

Of song, and then retold again, till they 
Have rn all flowers of the sweets they 

old.”’ 


‘Tis true, the poet’s songs are old, the earth 
Holds nothing new. And yet, if thou wilt 
learn 
To love the world entire thro’ loving one 
Besides thyself, thou’lt see that just begun 
For thee the miracles in love’s new birth, 
As Keats saw beauty in the ancient urn 


Quiet Pleasures. 


ARS A. M: P., KANSAS, 








I was delighted when I learned that 
Cousin Anna was coming west and would 
visit me before returning home, for of all 
my. unknown relatives she was the one 
whom I most desired to meet. My father 
had come to the then far west and mar- 
ried and settled there, and as I had never 
visited the east, his people were unknown 
to me, save a very few who, like my father, 
had gone west. 

Anna had sacrificed the bright hopes of 
her girlhood to remain with an invalid 
father. He was a helpless paralytic, and 
for years before his death she had never left 
the house, fearing that he might ask in 
vain for the touch of her hand, which al- 
ways soothed him. After his death, two 
years ago, she seemed so crushed and des- 
olate that her friends feared for a time she 
would not be able to take up the burden 
of life again. Since coming west, however, 
she had improved in health and spirits and 
I hoped a few weeks with us would be a 
pleasure to her as well as ourselves. My 
husband decided I must have help during 
her stay, so that her visit would be a rest 
for both of us, and accordingly a stout girl 
was engaged and given sway in the kitchen. 

We found Anna very shy and quiet, but 
she soon discovered that my heart was full 
of love for her, and expanded under its 
warmth, and then followed some of the 
happiest weeks of my country life. She 
loved children and enjoyed their compan- 
ionship, and our little ones were a source of 
pleasure to her. 

Our pleasures were all quiet ones, to suit 
Anna’s tastes, but I found she enjoyed all 
the novelty of our ranch life. We had many 
drives in the beauty of the early morn- 
ing—sometimes out on the prairies to watch 
the cowboys rounding up the hundreds of 
range cattle, and other times across the 
river and through the sand-hills. Best of 
all, though, were the lovely evenings, after 
the children were asleep, when she would 
tell me of her own youth and much of my 
father’s family history. As the days went 
on we grew to love her so much that we 
eould hardly let her go when she felt she 
must return home. 





Helping a Boarder to Health. 


M. B., MINNESOTA, 





She came to us tired out. Too hard work 
in school had played havoc with her, and 
she was to have a vacation in the country. 

I had asked the consent of father and 
mother to let me take just one boarder, 
promising to take all the care upon myself, 
50 a room was fitted up for her, and with 
my brother we went to the station to meet 
her. My brother didn’t like the idea of 
having to meet a stranger, especially a lady, 
but my hopes went high until the train 
stopped and our boarder (such a pale, sick- 
ly, lifeless creature she seemed) was helped 
into the buggy. I’ll never forget that ride 
home. I felt I ought to entertain her in 
some way, but we couldn’t any of us think 
of anything to say, and we all felt relieved 
when we reached home. 

My guest was shown to her room, while I 
went about getting supper, almost wishing 
I hadn’t undertaken the task. What pains 
I had taken with everything, to have it look 
nice and taste nice, too, and how I had been 
careful to pick the choicest flowers for the 
vase in the center of the table, thinking 
everything would go off so splendidly. But 
how-soon my spirits fell, for she scarcely 
tasted the things I’d so carefully prepared, 
and I hardly think she even gave my flow- 


ers a passing glance, and right there and 
then I said I’@ never take another boarder. 

But how soon things can take a turn. The 
very next afternoon, not knowing what else 
to do or say for entertainment, I asked her 
if she would like to go for a ride. She 
seemed pleased and said she would, so we 
took a short drive, returning in time for me 
to again prepare’ supper, and this time 
things went off better. Our boarder had sot 
a rest and also a little appetite. -We began 
to feel more at ease, and again my spirits 
went up. 

After a few days we took a ride every 
evening, which did a good deal toward 
brightening her'up. Sometimes just she and 
I would take a ride, sometimes we would 
all go, and when she grew stronger we 
vould go to some woods near a stream of 
water and have a picnic all by ourselves. 
As our boarder gradually grew stronger and 
at the same time more jolly, we planned 
surprises for her by inviting the neighbors 
in to spend the evening, all unknown to her, 
until they were all there. Then we would 
all have a social time together. After that 
evening there were many such gatherings. 
Nearly all of the neighbors invited her to 
spend a day or so at their homes. We all 
liked her because (I think) she was always 
so pleasant and.so sincere with us. Young 
and old alike felt sorry when it came time 
for her to leave for the city. We made her 
promise to come back the next summer. 

This, my first experience with boarders, 
happened five years ago. Our friend grew 
strong and well, and since then has spent 
every summer with us. We are both school 
teachers, she in the city and I in the coun- 
try, but we are very close friends, and it is 
well that we are, because one (a near rela- 
tive of mine) thinks her the dearest girl in 
the world and she has promised to come and 
be mistress in the cozy little home now 
nearly completed. 


SS —— eee 


Use Your “Thinker.”’ 


HARLAN PARKOTT, CONNECTICUT. 





The first year we advertised for summer 
boarders on Peachblow farm, we waited 
what seemed a long time before anyone 
wrote about summering at our place. When 
at last two letters came, one was from a 
woman with two children, and the other 
from a man, and strangely enough they 
both wanted to come at about the same 
time. So ma figured and planned, and then 
wrote them both to come, and on the day 
of their arrival I drove over to the station 
and got them and their luggage. Ma and 
I took to the lady and her young ones right 
off, but the man seemed a far-away sort 
of a fellow, not much given to talking. 
As time went on, however, he won us both 
(and dad too) completely over, he had such 
a taking way of helping you to see things 
as he did. He’was great for fishing, and 
had a hobby for catching bugs and butter- 
flies. Snakes he said were all harmless 
around here, except the rattlesnake, and he 
used to catch them and play with them, 
and he was as fond of them as the woman’s 
young ones were of our dog, Bouncer. 

One morning I was trying to teach a calf 
to drink, but it got the milk all over me 
and I was just about to whip it when a 
voice behind me said, “Harlan, why don’t 
you use your thinker?” I replied that I'd 
use a pitchfork if I had one, but then he 
told me how he used to have the same 
trouble before he learned to use his “‘think- 
er,” and at the same time he got into the 
pen, and first thing I knew he had the calf 
drinking like an old stager. All the family 
profited by his example. 





Brother Arthur's Fiancee—One day last 


summer my son came home and said that 
he saw his Uncle Arthur in town; and who 
told him that perhapshe and the young lady 
to whom he was éngaged would visit us 
that day. As I had never met the young 
lady, and she is a public school teacher in 
a large city, I naturally felt a little troubled 
in mind about my ability to entertain her 
suitably. Just as we were sitting down to 
supper they arrived on their wheels, having 
ridden about seven miles. We had a pleas- 
ant time during supper, and in the evening 
adjourned to the sitting room, when they 
told some pleasing incidents about their 
work, the young man being a lawyer. The 
next morning he went back to business, 
leaving the lady with us, and after the 
morning work was done, which she helped 
me about, we went out on the piazza and 
had a good time getting acquainted, she 
doing some fancywork, which was very 
pretty. At noon I started ix to get dinner, 


but she begged me not to get a reguiar din- 
ner just.for us, but spend more time with 
her. So she loaned her wheel to my -boy 
and he went to town and got some fresh 
rolis, and we had just a lunch, with. eggs, 
mashed potatoes, fresh rolls and strawber- 
ries. In the afternoon we again visited the 
piazza, and she tried to teach me to crochet 
lace, with but poor success. All day she 
let my boy ride her wheel when he wished, 
and as his was out of. order it was a treat 
to him. At night she left us, going to see 
another sister, and it seemed as though 
part of the world was gone.—{Mrs W. §&. 
C., New Hampshire. 

Mother’s Visit—My most enjoyable guest 
was my dear mother. After.father died, 
mether would come and stay awhile with 
us. My family consisted of husband and 
self, and three children,—a girl and two 
boys. The last time dear mother visited 
us she was 83 years old. She stayed longer 
this time than she ever did before, and 
when she started for home she said it would 
be the last time. She said she had a very 
pleasant visit, and that I had waited on 
her so patiently and been so kind and good 
to her she hated to leave. She is like other 
old people who do not want to stay away 
from their own homes. I was always by 
her side when she got up to walk, cooked 
all kinds of nice things for her to eat, and 
sang and played her old favorite hymns.— 
{Mrs P. P., South Carolina. 





A Grateful Appreciation—I was sick, my 


baby fretful, my husband, just recovering 
from a dangerous illness, was cross and 
hard to please, and life seemed a burden 
alinost too hard for me to bear. -It was at 
this time that Mrs W., a neighbor, came to 
spend the day. From the moment she en- 
tered the room it seemed that the sunlight 
burst forth and scattered the clouds of de- 
spair. She was only a poor farmer’s wife, 
but with her cheerful and pleasant conver- 
sation, kindly sympathy and loving acts of 
kindness, she made me forget my troubles, 
and the evening came when she must de- 
part for home only too soon, I did nothing 
to give her pleasure except to show a grate- 
ful appreciation, and.yet I know that she 
was happy during the hours she spent with 
me.—[({M. C. Young, Texas. 





Some of the moisture in the air, always 
perceptible on dog days, can be removed 
from the*atmosphere by quicklime. Put 
large lumps of, quicklime in earthen bowls 
and place about your rooms. I find it is 
excellent. The lime has a strong affinity 
for water and absorbs it from the air. It 
‘is very necessary that the attic and cellar 
as important parts of the house should 
also be kept as cool as possible. I keep 
my window in the attic open night and day, 
unless it storms, as it lets whatever heat 
there is in the air go out of the attic win- 
dow. 

My father keeps 20 head of cattle and four 
horses. He sells all of his milk in the city 
of North Adams. I have picked about three 
quarts of strawberries this year. The neigh- 
bor’s children and myself have caught 
about 19 woodchucks along the stone walls 
beside the road. I have passed the exami- 
nation for the high school, and shall have 
3% miles to travel, twice a day.—[Harry 
T. Bardwell, Massachusetts. 

I play the violin, my sisters play the or- 
gan and my brother plays the flute, so we 
have quite a band.—{Georgia H. Dye, New 
York. ' 

As I have seen a number of baking re- 
ports for one year, I thought I would send 
mine. We have a family of four, and a 
great a of company. For the year ending 
June 21, 1902, I made of pies 260, loaves of 
bread 216, cookies 772, doughnuts 946, light 
rolls 691, short cakes four, biscuits 322, pan- 
cakes 1478, dumplings 81, cakes 33, jelly 
rolls two, loaves of corn bread seven, pot- 
pies four, puddings four.—[Mrs Elmer 
Shimp, Missouri. 





“Lady,” began the dusty wayfarer, 
“could you help a poor sufferer of Mont 
Pelee?” ‘Mont Pelee?” echoed the house- 
wife; ‘why, you are no resident of Martin- 
ique.” “I know dat, mum, but I am a suf- 
ferer just de same. Half de things kind la- 
dies had saved fer me dey sent down dere.” 





Barnard: It says here that there is a par- 
oquet in the London zoological gardens 
that has lived for half a century without 
tasting a drop of water. Whittier: I never 
heard that the paroquet was of Kentucky 
origin. 
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Pickle Principles. 
LADY WOODSUM. 


The nicest way to put up pickles is to put 
them in bottles and seal while hot. 

Never put up pickles in anything that has 
held any kind of grease, and never let them 
freeze. 

If pickles are put into brine, it should 
always be strong enough to float an egg. 
Use coarse salt, in proportion of 1 heaping 
pt to 1 gal of water. 

All pickles should be tightly sealed, to 
prevent air reaching the vinegar, as this 
kills it. It should always be poured on hot, 
as it comes to the first scald—never allow- 
ing it to boil. 

To keep pickles from getting sof€ when 
in brine, to 1 bbl pickles add % bu grape 
leaves, this will keep them sound and firm. 

To Clarify Pickles: The scum which often 
rises on the tep of pickles can be remedied 
by putting a slice or two of horse-radish in 
the jar. It soon sinks to the bottom, tak- 
ing all the scum with it, thus leaving the 
vinegar clear. 

To Seal with Wax: Melt 8 oz beeswax and 
4 oz rosin in a tin pail placed on the back 
of the stove. Stir until well mixed. Put 
the corks in the bottles and press firmly, 
then invert the top of the bottle in the hot 
liquid. 

Bottled Pickles: 
them and let stand four hours. 
gal of vinegar take 1 teacup sugar, 
salt, 1 teaspoon pulverized alum, 1 oz cin- 
namon bark and \4 oz whole cloves. Boil 
spice and vinegar and pour over the pickles. 
Seal while hot. 

Cucumber Pickles: About 100 green cu- 
cumbers 2 in long will fill 4 glass 1-qt jars. 
Soak 24 hours in rather strong brine. Then 
pour off the brine, and rinse in clear wa- 
ter. To this number of cucumbers, use 3 
qts pure cider vinegar, 1 cup sugar, 1 oz 
whole cloves, 1 oz stick cinnamon, 1 oz small 
black peppers, a little horse-radish sliced, 
and a few small red peppers. Scald the 
cucumbers in the vinegar. As soon as the 
vinegar is scalding hot, dip them out, fill 
the cans, and then pour the vinegar over 
them till the can is full. Seal hot. 

Ripe Cucumber Sweet Pickles: 
large cucumbers and take out the pulp. 
Cut them in strips about 2 in wide and 3 or 
4 in long. Take -2 Ibs sugar, 1 pt vinegar, 
1 oz cinnamon and % oz cloves. Boil to- 
gether and skim. Then put in the cucum- 
bers. Let them cook till tender. Then 
take them out and let the liquor cook 15 
minutes. Pour this over the cucumbers 
and cover tightly. 


Serving Okra. 


L. G. HOLLAND. 


Pour boiling water over 
To every 1 
1 teacup 


Pare 12 


Okra is easily grown, is as hardy as the 
snap bean and will begin to bear nearly as 
early, and is perhaps a greater drought re- 
sister than. any ‘other vegetable. However, 
when reading recipes which call for % doz 
or 1 doz pods, I am not surprised that peo- 
ple do not more fully recognize its merits. 
Always cook okra in porcelain, agate or 
earthenware vessels, as tin or steel will 
turn it black. 

A delicious soup can be made with okra 
and tomatoes without any meat or stock. 
For four persons, put 1 qt sliced okra into 
1 qt boiling water. Boil until the okra can 
be broken into small pieces with a spoon; 
then add 1 pt scalded tomatoes, 1 heaping 
tablespoon butter and salt to suit taste. 
Let this simmer a quarter of an hour, then 
add 1 qt boiling water, and put on back of 
stove where it will cook slowly half an 
hour. If soup is not wanted, the okra and 
tomatoes are very nice cooked this way, 
omitting the boiling water. 

Take tender pods of okra, trim off each 
end. Boil in salted water until tender. 
Drain off water, and put a piece of butter 
on it. Keep hot until ready to serve. Put 
into dish and pour the melted butter over 
it and dust with a little black pepper. 
Some like this with vinegar. 

The pods are also nice boiled the same 
way, but instead of serving with butter, 
dust flour over them and fry them in lard 
or meat drippings. Okra, lima beans and 
green corn are nice cooked together, and 
seasoned with butter, salt and black 
pepper. 

When reading recipes which call for a 
nice chicken, as a necessary accessory to 
okra soup or gumbo, just pass it by. Cook 
the chicken your favorite way and enjoy 
it, for if you cook it with okra you spoil 
the chicken, and will not greatly improve 
the okra. A beef bone will improve the 
soup but is not at all necessary. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Keep a cake of Ivory Soap 
at the stable; it is most 
excellent for washing 
galled spots and scratches 
on horses, for it will 
cleanse without irritating, 
and the vegetable oils of 
which it is made are cool- 
ing and healing in effect. 











A Corset Sachet. 


A. M. 8. 


For your girl friend who will be grad- 
uated this summer, or for the friend who 
is to be married and for whom you wish to 
make a personal gift, make one of the 
pretty corset sachets now so popular. One 
and three-quarters yards of soft ribbon, 


CORSET SACHET. 


either white, pink or blue, fancy or plain, 
as one likes, is required; make a milliner’s 
bow, that is, several loops and two ends 
fastened with one knot, and two of the 
loops made six inches long. In these long 
loops put a bit of cotton wadding lavishly 
sprinkled with sachet powder, and catch 
the edges together. The two long ioops 
thus made into sachet bags are worn in the 
top of the corset, the full bow of smaller 
loops coming directly in front and acting 
as a slight shirt waist distender. These 
may be embroidered and embellished as 
elaborately as desired, but made of a pretty 
polka-dott2d ribbon they are quite orna- 
mental erough without further decoration. 


————$$ 


Launderin s Thin Clothes. 


Presuming that the " eches has been set 
in all clothing like shirts, shirt waist suits 
and durable gowns inviting repeated wash- 
ings, it is well to be cautions even then, 
during the process of washing, as the color 
starts sometimes even after this seeming 
prevention. Tan or brown linen, for in- 
stance, changes color at the slightest prov- 
ocation, but an excellent preventive is made 
by pouring boiiing water over hay, wash- 
ing and rinsing the material in the same 
and drying in the shade. When this is used 
the fabric does not become faded and 
bleached or turn the sundry colors it is li- 
able to when brought in contact with wa- 
ter. 

Alum should always be thrown-in the 
rinsing water with goods containing a par- 
ticle of green coloring to prevent their fad- 
ing, while a handful of salt also in the rins- 
ing water sets blue. Ox gall is especially 
good for gray and brown or may be used 
for linen, if desired, in preference to hay 
water, although the results are liable to 
prove less satisfactory. 

Before making ready to wash any gar- 
ment during fruit season, look it careful- 
ly over and see if any stains are in evi- 
dence. If any are to be found, try, first of 


Important 
to Piano 
Purchasers 


You can save $50 to $100 on a piano 
by securing one of those New Upright. 
Pianos of a discontinued style (choice 
of actualleading standard makes) from 
Lyon & Healy. Also numerous bar- 
gains in slightly used pianos returned 
from renting. New twentieth century 
style pianos on easy terms. at much 
lower prices than you can obtain else- 
where. This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity. Do not fail to avail yourself 
of it. Steinway, Knabe, Fischer, 
Krakauer, Sterling and five other 
makes of pianos are sold by us. Write 
for particulars and state about what 
sum you desire to invest. Prices run 
$r25, ,$135, $150, $165, $200, $225, 
$250, $300 and upward. Beautifully 
illustrated volume, ‘‘A Piano Book,’' 
free for the asking. Write to-day. 


LYON & HEALY, sacms se. CHICAGO. 
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Our New, Large, Descriptive llustrated Cat- 
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containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
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all, pouring boiling water through these 
parts, holding the material so as to allow 
the water to flow through and about the 
stain freely. This treatment usually re- 
moves anything of the sort, provided the 
water be boiling; warm water will not an 
swer the purpose. Peach stains are most 
obstinate to remove, and long soaking in a 
weak solution of chloride of lime is some- 
times necessary to get entirely rid of them. 

When washing thin goods avoid hot wa- 
ter, as this tends not only to start the 
color, but to induce a faded look to the gar- 
ment after several, or perhaps one cleans- 
ing. Also dry in the shade, instead of the 
sun, and turn both right and wrong side 
out when drying. 

To wash shirt waists and have them 
come out at the end of the season look- 
ing fresh as when new, make, each time 
when washing them, a weak suds in luke- 
warm water. Rub all soiled places with 
the hands, and if the garment be badly 
soiled, let it soak perhaps 15 minutes be- 
fore rubbing. Rinse in cold water three 
times, sudsing it up and down until free 
from suds, and bluing the last rinse water. 
Finally strain your starch into the bluing 
water, immerse the garment and let it stand 
here two or three minutes. Dry as directed, 
pulling every inch of the material into po- 
sition before hanging out, and when ready 
to iron, wet a little cold starch, in which to 
dip any part of the gown requiring extra 
stiffness, like collars, cuffs and shirt fronts. 
To many people, straining the _ starch 
seems an unnecessary bit of labor, but it 
should be done to all thin materials, as it 
prevents it from sticking when ironed, and 
gathering into lumps and patches on the 
fabric. 

This season the market is flooded with 
wash silk and materials showing silk fin- 
ishes. These require a special process 
whereby to be cleansed, as they must be 
washed in tepid water, in which a quantity 
of borax has been dissolved to keep the fab- 
rie stiff, to wash without tearing, pure white 
soap and then rinsed quickly in lukewarm 
water, not allowing the fabric in cold wa- 
ter, as contact with it hardens the silk. 
Starch must be avoided, as it spoils the re- 
fined appearance of the material. 

When deemed advisable to sprinkle any 
thin garments, care should be taken to roll 
the clothing evenly, patting it to dampen 
thoroughly, and all over, and then rolling 
a thick cloth about it to prevent drying in 
spots. 





Icy Moments on Hot Days. 


E. M. LUCAS. 





In days of oppressive heat, cooling bever- 
ages are worth thinking about, as one 
drinks and drinks, yet never is satisfied. 
Fruit drinks quench the thirst as nothing 
else does, and iced chocolate served at 
luncheon is an agreeable food, as well as a 
pleasant drink. In making summer bever- 
ages, avoid having the drink too sweet; a 
tart flavor will give better satisfaction than 
a cloying sweetness. 

Eau de banana, or banana water, is an 
easily prepared beverage. Rub 4 peeled 
bananas through a vegetable sieve, add 2 
cups sugar, and let stand three hours in a 
covered dish. Add 2 qts water, the grated 
rind of 1 and the juice of 3 lemons. Strain 
through cheesecloth into a punch bowl. Add 
1 cup shaved ice and serve. Any fruit may 
be thus prepared. 

Fruit Punch: Put 1 pt water and 1 lb su- 
gar to boil. Cook five minutes, strain, and 
while hot slice into it 2 bananas, 1 grated 
pineapple and % Ib stoned cherries. Allow 
to cool, add the juice of 6 lemons and 1 gal 
water. When ready to serve, add 1 pt of 
shaved ice and 1 cup sliced strawberries. 
Serve in thin tumblers with spoons. 

Currant Cup: Mash 1 at ripe currants, add 
1 qt water, and let stand two hours, then 
strain through cheesecloth. In the mean- 
time make a syrup of 1 pt sugar and 1 qt 
water. Add to the strained currant water 
and cool. When ready to serve, add 1 pt 
crushed ice, 1.cup whole perfect currants, 
a few red raspberries and 2 lemons cut 
into cubes. Equal parts of currant and 
raspberry juice makes a good combination 
used as above; also currants and cherries 
£0 well together. 

Currant Julep: Mash 1 pt currants, add 
1 pt water and rub through a sieve, then 
Strain through cheesecloth. Set on ice to 
chill. Take some tall, thin glasses, put 2 
tablespoons crushed ice in the bottom of 
each, and 3 cubes sugar. Line with tender 
mint stalks just tall endugh to come well 
above the brim. Place 3 ripe raspberries, 
crushed slightly, on top of sugar, then fill 





the glasses to within an inch of the top, 
with the iced currant water. Serve with 
straws. This is often served as a finale to 
luncheons, as are also the following: 

Cherry Cup: Put into a bowl 1 pt stoned 
and bruised cherries, the juice of 4 lemons, 
the grated rind of 1 lemon, 1 cup sugar and 
1 qt water. Let stand one hour, strain. 
Add 1 pt claret and set on ice. Serve in 
punch glasses with handles. To each put 
a spoonful of shaved ice, a few fine cherries 
cut small and a sprig of green borage. 


Iced Chocolate: Break into small pieces 
4 oblong — of chocolate. Cover 
with 1 pt water and place on back of stove 
to soften. When soft, stir and bring to a 


boil. Stir occasionally until chocolate is 
melted, then boil ten minutes. Add 1 pt 
rich milk and 2 tablespoons sugar. Set 
aside to cool. When icy cold, fill a glass 
one-third full of shaved ice, pour in the 
chocolate and add 2 heaping tablespoons 
whipped cream. Serve with spoons. 


Our Pattern Offer. 








8715 — Ladies’ 
pane Wain wih Mit — Tasha 
i 7 vi 
aa aleg Bien Collar. 8600—La- 
: dies’ Three-piece 
Gored Skirt. gxkirt with Tucked 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, Flounce. Waist, 
38 and 40-inch 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
bust. Skirt, 22, 24 40-inch bust. Skirt, 
26, 28, 30 and 32- 22, 24, 26, 28 and 


30-inch waist. 
from our 


inch waist. 


Price, 10 cents, each number, 
Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address, on request. 
A postal card will bring it. Address our 
Pattern Department, as above. 





Ginger Beer—Two ounces powdered 
ginger root (or more if not very strong), 
% oz cream of tartar, 2 large lemons cut 
in slices, 2 lbs broken loaf sugar, and 2 gals 
soft boiling water. Simmer them over a 
slow fire for half an hour. When nearly 
cold, add 1 large tablespoonful best yeast. 
After fermentation (about 24 hours), bottle 
for use. Excellent for curing colds and 
other ailments.—[Mrs J. D. N. Osborne. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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| Bicycles Below Cost 


6000 Bicyc:es pry For 90 da: 
onlpme will critica taon aaa 


cont WOW sw 1902 ‘Wodeis, 
<,Bellise,” complete $B.7 
“Cossack,” So. on $0.75 
pes ss Xiborian,”” sBeuty $10.75 
o Moudor$,”? nat Baer, $41,75 
any price. 
Choice of M. & W. or Record tires 
our bicycles. 
e SHIP ON APPROVAL 
im C. ©: D. one without a cent 
oh & silow 7 10° >A YS 
before purchase is binding. 
fee ore eaten coer tot 
a n ou have 
Do not aye tie cyel te with nee aan 


MEAD GYGLE GO. Dept 135 Chicago. 
—- REDUCED Tats. 


DAWS. 
$4.00 Vapor Bath Cabinet 09.5 os 


$5.00 Quaker 
6.10 each 








Vex? 





and best equipment on all 
—y guarantee, 
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$10 00 

Se 4s Wace & Head Steam, Atom. G65c 

Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 
Free with all * Quakers.” 

ae for our red Cata- 

ogue, special ay offer. 

Dent’ miss it. Your last 


ful sellers. Hustlers getting = Ee territory. 
World Mfg Co., 97 W Cincianati, O. 





ities for procuring U. 8. 

ate nts sacs mie Mirae 
perience. Cobenitetton and advice 

without cha fi pees book on patents sent free. Good 
patents nego tephens & Co.,258 cchecsct ‘Y. City 


Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at- 
Law and Solicitor of Patents. 824 

5 Bond a Cc. 
Money Out of Them 


Booklet on nts sent free 
Patent Your Improvements and e of 
48-page book free, 


e AT N T Ss highest references. 


W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. OC. 


ash 
SE Paid re. il etty: 1 W.800rT, Cohees,i.¥e 


.. PATTERNS 


Correct—Economical—Reliable 
WITHOUT A PEER. 


The absolute correctness A our atoms 
as to fit makes — y far most 
economical, all w: “ogy "tne cutting up 

















of the material vaiee ‘avoided. 


Only 10 Cents Each 





FREE CATALOG of Seasonable Patterns to 
all whe write for it to Pattern Department, 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Homestead Building, 1d, Mass. 
Marquette » Chicago, Il. 

















A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 
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ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin watch has the word “ 


guaranteed against original defect o 
watches will be mailed to you for the asking. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Illinois. 








in” engraves on the works, and is 
every character. A booklet about 
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SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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Pear Dishes: 
MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 


Compote of Pears: Select fine, large 
pears, core, pare and halve. Make a syrup 
with 2 cups sugar and 2 cups water. Cook 
the pears slowly in this until fender, but 
not broken. When done, lift them out care- 
fully on a flat glass dish, cover them with 
cherry jelly, and pour around the syrup, 
boiled down until very thick. 

Candied Pears: Cover fine, ripe pears 
with water, and simmer slowly until tender 
but not broken. Lift out carefully into 
cold water. Measure the water they were 
cooked in, add to each % pint put 2 cups 
granulated sugar, and let come to a boil. 
Skim well, put in the pears, and simmer 
gently five minutes. Put the pears into 
a stone jar, pour the syrup over them, and 
let stand until the next day. In the morn- 
ing bring the syrup to a boil again, put in 
the pears, and let simmer five minutes, then 
once again put into the stone jar. Repeat 
for three days, but allow the pears to sim- 
mer 10 minutes the third day. Keep the 
syrup over the pears in a stone jar, closely 
covered. The day before they are to be 
used, remove the pears from the syrup, 
and let dry in a cool oven. A most delicious 
sweetmeat for festive occasions. 

Baked Pears: Core medium-sized pears 
and fill the cavities with a mixture of 
cherry jelly and chopped English walnuts 
or almonds. Place in a deep baking dish, 
pour in 1 cup hot water in which % cup 
sugar has been dissolved, and bake slowly 
until done. Baste frequently with the syrup, 
and serve with rich cream, - 

Pear Trifle: Pare, core and dice fine, 
ripe pears. Cook in a little rich sugar syrup 
until clear and tender. Line the bottom 
of a deep glass dish with slices of stale 
sponge cake, pour over a thick layer of the 
pears, cover with another layer of the 
sponge cake, and the remainder of the 
pears. The dish should be two-thirds full. 
Just before serving, fill with sweetened 
whipped cream flavored with almond, and 
serve with delicate cake. 

Pear Salad: Pare and core fine, ripe mel- 
low pears. Cut in thin slices, but leave the 
slices in position so that the pear retains 
its shape. Fill the cores with canned 
cherries (drained very dry) mixed with 
chopped blanched almonds. Sprinkle with 
powdered sugar, and pour over a dressing 
made of 2 tablespoons nut butter thinned 
with % cup of the canned cherry juice, and 
the juice of 1 lemon. 

Pear Chips: Select hard, winter pears. 
Pare, quarter and core. Then cut into thin 
slices. To 6 lbs pears allow 4 Ibs best gran- 
ulated sugar and 3 oz ginger root, cut in 
small pieces. Place in layers and let stand 
over night. In the morning add 3 lemons 
cut in thin slices, and cook very slowly, 
scarcely simmering, for three hours. Skim 
well, and cover closely. This makes a very 
rich and handsome preserve. 


e I 


Cream Puffs. 
ELIZA B. 


One cup boiling water, 1 cup butter, 1 cup 
unsifted bread flour. When the butter and 
water are boiling, stir in the now sifted 
flour. Rub smooth with a cake spoon and 
set aside to cool. Then add 3 eggs, one ata 
time, rubbing them in with the hand. When 
perfectly smooth, drop by tablespoonfuls 
onto a dripping pan an inch apart. This 
will make just 12 cakes. 

The success of cream puffs depends more 
on the baking them on the mixing, al- 
though it is essential to put thc foundation 
together in the order given. Bake 25 min- 
utes. Be sure to have the oven hot to be- 
gin with and lower the temperature toward 
the last. Let them stay in 15 minutes be- 
fore opening the oven door. If browning 
too fast, set a pan of water on the oven 
grate. 

If the cakes fail to leave a vacuum in 
the center, don’t throw them away, but cut 
them in halves, pile with the whipped 
cream and serve. They are nice even if 
they should not happen to come out in ex- 
actly the proper shape. 

If the eggs are small, use an extra one, 
A double yolked egg serves as two. 


EF na 

A Never-fail Omelet—A hot fire, a hot 
platter, a well-scoured omelet pan, a sharp 
knife and pancake turner are absolutely 
necessary. Six eggs, a dash of pepper, salt, 
% cup chopped parsley, 4 tablespoons boil- 





THE GOOD COOK 


ing water, 1 small teaspoon butter. Beat 
the eggs, whites and yolks separately, to a 
stiff froth. Put into the beaten yolks the 
salt, pepper and boiling water. (This last 
prevents the omelet being leathery.)Melt 1° 
small teaspoon butter in the omelet pan’ 
Beat the whites of the eggs into beaten 
yolks, stirring all together, and pour into 
the pan when very hot. Allow to cook un- 
til well puffed up, but while the top is still 
soft remove and place in the oven for one 
minute, or until the top is set. Sprinkle 
the parsley over the top. Run the knife 
around the edge of pan and double one side 
over on the other, being careful not to let 
it break at edges. Slip onto hot platter and 
garnish with parsley, or with slices of 
lemon.—[M. M. 


Peach Ice Cream—Rub enough finely fla- 
vored peaches through a coarse sieve to 
make 1 pt of pulp. Add 1 pt milk to 1 pt 
cream. Make very sweet, put into the 
freezer and turn until it begins to thicken. 
Then stir in the peach pulp, freeze for five 
minutes, and stir in lightly the well-whipped 
whites of 2 eggs. Freeze hard.—[Marion F. 
Simon. 


Sponge Drops—Three eggs, 14 cup pulver- 
ized sugar, a pinch of salt, 4 teaspoon va- 
nilla and % cup flour. Beat sugar and yolks 
together, add salt and flavoring, then add 
the whites of eggs beaten stiff, and lastly 
the flour, into which % teaspoon baking 
powder has been sifted. Fold the flour into 
the other ingredients, drop from the tip of 
a spoon on ungreased tin sheets. Bake eight 
or ten minutes in a rather cool oven.—[An- 
nette Glover. 


Five O'Clock Tea Cakes—One-half cup 
sifted sugar, 4 cup butter, whites of 2 eggs, 
% cup sweet milk, 1 scant teaspoon baking 
powder and 1 teaspoon almond flavoring 
powder. Cream the butter and sugar to- 
gether, add the beaten eggs, then the milk 
and the flavoring, and then a little flour 
with the baking powder. Mix well and add 
enough more flour to make a dough just 
stiff enough to roll out 4 inch thick. Cut 
into biscuits and brush them with egg yolk, 
over which sift a little powdered or gran- 
ulated sugar. Bake in well buttered pans. 
These are delicious.—[Alma Glover. 





pene ren eee 


74 Rat 


in the coffee bin—not 
a pleasant thought, 
et when coffees are 
ept open in bulk who 
knows what different 
“things” come climb- 
ing and floating in ? 


Lion Coffee 


put up in sealed packages insures 
cleanliness, uniform quality, 
freshness and delicious flavor, 








You have seen lots of advertisements of Cancer cures, 
most of them quacks. You den’t believe Cancers can 
be cured, do you? Give usa chance and we will prove 
by hundreds of people that we have cured, that we can 
and do cure external Cancers without the use of the 





knife, caustics or the loss of bleod. We give a written 
guarantee tocure. If we can’t cure you we don’t want | 
your money. Cure first—pay afterward. 

Address our Fastern Office at SHELTON, CONN. 
THE DR. E.E. GRAY CANCER CO. (Incorporated) 


JOSEPH HORNE CO. 
JULY REMNANT DAYS. 


As we have already said each Tuesday in 
July will be a day devoted to selling of 
Remnants. 

And remnants means anything left over. 

If you send us your order before any 
Tuesday we will fill it to your entire satis. 
faction. 

Goods are sold for a half, a third, and in 
many cases, a fourth of former prices. 

And of don’t mean off, by a long ways. 

Thus we are selling 

Lace Galloons for 10c a yard, that sold 
for 25c to 75c. . 

Fine Imported Cottons for $1 yard that 
sold for $2 and up to $3.50. 

Fine Shirtwaists for 75c that sold for 
$1.50 and up to $3.50. 

Wash Jap. Silks for 25c yard—sold for 
45c. 

Above are simply given as specimens of 
what may be expected in a Remnant Day 
Sale. Send in your order at once. It is 
money in your pocket. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 








THE ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 


The lakes and streams in the 
Adirondack Mountains are full of 
fish; the woods are inviting, the 
air is filled with health, and the 
nights are cool and restful. If you 
visit this region once, you will go 


there again. An answer to almost 
any question in regard to the Adi- 
rondacks will be found in No. 20 of 
the “Four-Track Series,” ‘' The 
Adirondacks and How to Reach 
Them ”; sent free on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 














SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver 
tisement in this journal. 








A HOT WEATHER PROPOSITION. Washing comes just 


as often, more of it, and harder in hot weather. 


wash beyond their strength the old way. 
way has come to pass. The 


Women 
A new and easy 


Syracuse Easy Washer 


lifts the burden, removes the drudgery, brings washing within 
her strength and saves the clothes. Why do without it and sweat, 
swelter and suffer, if washing can be done easily and with less 
expense? Don’t take our word for it—try the EASY for 30 days. 
If it won’t save its price before hot weather is over, send it back. 


We pay charges both ways. 


Our book, full of up-to-date formulas for domestic laundry work, free. pm 





DODGE & ZUILL, 543 S. Clinton Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


A PERFECT SEWING MACHINE 


Perfect in ts Manufacture. Perfect in Its Working. Perfect in its Materials, 
Perfect in Its Fine Appearance. Cheapest Perfect Machine Ever Made. 
Perfect in Its Attachments, for it Has Everything that Anybody Wants. 


No Agents to Pay. 
No Interest to Pay. 
No Middlemen to Pay, 
No Commissions to Pay. 
No Advertising to Pay. 
No Dealer’s Rent to Pay. 
as No Risks (for you) to Pay. 
a? No Cartage (for you) to Pay. 
3 No Boxing (for you) to Pay. “*@"" Soyeg-iiiiserption, ss ene ane 
“Agriculturist” Sewing Machine Head, showing No FREIGHT to Pay, 


WARRANTED 


FOR 5 YEARS: 


_ de e0ongiesw 


Half Open 














All our Machines are Warranted 
for 5 years. The Warranty Certifi- 
cate will be found in Drawer of each 
Machine sent out, with Specific 
name and number of the Machine. 


The Latest and Best, 


“Agriculturist” Sewing Machine No. 4, Drop Head. Freight 
-prepaid and a year’s subseription, $15.50. 


Some Styles of “AGRICULTURIST” SEWING MACHINES. ‘ot 


paid and-a aan 3 subscription, $19. 


“AGRICULTURIST” SEWING MACHINES, )} wholesale rates. These go direct fram the manufac- The “Agriculturist” machines are all oe y= num- 
named in honor of the American Agricuilturist, which | tory to the purchaser, without the intervention of } bers differing from each other mainly in the drawers 
has during more than 40 years worked earnestly and | agents or dealers, their commissions, rents, profits, ad- | or — of table. 
successfully against the enormous prices and gy 4 vertising, .etc., which more than double the first cost of Qur prices include packing, centing, tting on cars, 
the Monopolies which firmly hold prime manufacturing. and and prepayment. of Seignt east of the Hockies in either 
eight times the cost of making; and also Sonne the Manufactured Expressly for the lack walnut. 


Gesperate efforts te secure extensions of ‘nes monopo- : _ 
liste patents. These machines fully carry out our ee ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, OUR SPEOIAL PRICES FOR “AGRICUL- 


and and earnestly sought plan of supplying direct to the | and by them supplied to their subseribers only. Notice TURIST” SEWING nacrncmncre® 
2 tively well-made, first-class working ma-| that the price each machine ineludes a year’s sub- | No. 3, twe drawers... *13.00 
ohne at lowest possible price, when manufac- scription to thfs journal. No. 3, four drawers (two on each side). 
tured on a large scale with the latest improved ma- A fompiete set of attachments in solid steel and | No, 4, Drop Head, two drawers 
chinery, thus economizing in the cost also of materials | heavily plated, in a fancy bex, accompanies each ma- | No. 5, eee Head, four draw 
purehase ed tm immense quantities at the very Jowest | chine. Center drawer on each machine. 


New Improved High Arm “SUCCESS” 


SEWING MACHINES. 


This is nearl d ee asthe “Agriculturist,” having essentially the same mechanism with 
fe of the te: jon. The The “Agriculturist” machines have tne round or wheel t tension, while the 
The ee. is — expen- 











supplied at a littie less meney to — 
with whonn a saving of dollar or two is an abselute n 
“~. A o——- of attachments goes with the “Success” 
and we have ne hesitation ae geseoeins & 02 
give perfect satisfaction. - It is, like the “‘Agricultarist,’ 
ii -~ ‘Sears om and bed at the nd 
:2 en ces sp 
here below. chief iitterenee im the 
- of the varias wae kinds is due to the number of , tt, 
pplied in oak or black wainut. 


Special Prices of the New Improved High 
Arm “‘ Success” Sewing Machine 


Which include packing, putting on cars, payment of freight Tae 
and a year’s su ption to this journal. : 


2, wo drawers (one on each side). 
ae $ ena Oe Ly O each side) 3 
“Success” Sewing Machine No. 3, freight prepaid, $17.00. — ; ewer on each machine. “Suecess "Sewing Machine, showing teusion, etc. 


Any of the magehines described above will be supplied u Ll receipt of the prices noted, we paying all freight charges east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Sample machines can always be found at our o 


For each new yearly subscription (other than the angle own) to our journal at $1.00 per year, we will allow 38 cents upon the purchase price of any 
AS A PREMIUN of car mannan, in omrs ted and descript © Brice rice list of all our our sowing = more detailed 
be mailed to all pa. my ves ress orders to either of our 0) below, to avoid 7 send to the ene nearest you. 


uab't oda, « 52 Lafayette Place. CHICACO, Marquette Building. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


At Shipment from Ward's 


There must be considerable satisfaction to every 
man when he realizes that he has done some: 
thing wise and creditable, es oan when it dis 
=  gectly concerns the welfare of himself and family. 

Here is a man who is hauling a shipment home, 
content with the knowledge that ali his supplies 
for several months have been purchased at whole: 
sale prices, or in other words at a saving of about 
3O per cent over his home prices. 


He has no cause to worry az to what he will find inside 
the boxes. He haz received shipments from us before and 
knows that everything will be found first-class and exactly 
az represented. Even if something is wrong, he knows that 
no firm in the country is more anxious to make it right than 
weare. We have customers everywhere—in every nook 
and corner of the United States. Beyond a doubt some of 
your neighbors deal with us. If you are not a heavy buyer, 
why not join with a neighbor and get your supplies by 
freight? It only takez 100 pounds to make a profitable 
freight shipment. 

You may seed a catalogue to start with. Our !,000 page 
catalogue containing over 70,000 quotations and 17,000 
iMustrations will be sent on receipt of 15 cents to partly pay 
the postage. This catalogue is already in the homes of 
over 2,000,000 careful buyere and should be in your 
home alse. Send for it to-day. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


CHICAGO 


ge The house that tells the truth. il 


+ 
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Past Believing | Profit in Hay Baling 


the amount of time, labor and money this machine saves demands big capacity. You get it in the 


’ thi ti A. Spe 
creased crops its a8 oe O3 ae Se gee 
will produce. e RES a," . = 
th ‘ Twe Horse 
sind Full Girole PRESS. J 
fer yf ZT 


40 by 18 inch 
feed. 
opening. 


Solid, even 
bales fill ae ond 

ve freight. Bridge 
’ ~~ 4 ‘ ieehigh. Press stands 
i: ; _ 2 upto its work—so does the 
.“ > tier—no digging holes for wheels, 
y ‘ Adapted to bank barns. King among 


* 
AS = p “ balers. Write for free catalogue. 


A % ae Sandwich Mtg. Co., 120 Main St., Sandwich, tll, 


~ y ean 3 S 7 a 
WAL <= iy 
wa De \ vf | \ 
th iz BY wll, # ) ~/ 
wy ‘ , m4) HA) 


y 

it spreads all kinds of manure, lime, sl - 
ealt, ashes, compost, etc., rapidly, Bia, (Ny 

evenly and better than it can possibly be done by hand. 1t makes no difference how hard, HORSE P . ’ A . 











lumpy, caked, coarse, strawy or stalky the manure is, 
7 THRESHING MACHINES, and 
he Improved Kemp Manure Spreader | WOOD-SAWING MACHINES 


1 tear it apart, make It fine and spread ft just where you want it and in any desired quantity per acre. Greatly improved 
190%, Send for our new illustrated catalogue, hich describes i r “How to € . 
ay ot —— _ ogue, Ww improvemiénts in detail, and tells about “How to Grow One, 
‘eomember t the only original and genuine Kemp Manure Spreader is the one 


y ourselves, EMP & BURPCE MFC. CO., BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








If you want the best Horse Poweran d Threshing 
There is no neor Weod Saw, get the GRAY. Ifyou 
record of a ‘ poe, oe want the on Horse Awe for = Sepa: : ons 
ora my and for a farmer to use Ens e Cutter, or other farm machine he 

hodeg supteded || aidshn Seat E Res el ccatan ce MUA SPEAR NO, mas | SERS pamsaie . $n 

made in si . and up, and combine t c amy 

» Easy steamers and develon’ more than vated peeoe pee ” t 3 Free. Radtess A. W. GRAY'S SONS, 

be le neg Ge Sy <- and 4% PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 

108 1 merehant threshing or farm use, V7] es MIDDLE WN 
machines haye all late nerovemenehs they thresh SS it eta: cad » acto rene Ut 

and clean all kinds of grain perfectly, : 











Catal of Engines, Threshing Machinery, 
Saw Mills, Agricultural Implements, free, 


— . SSK 
A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. L.) oe of apples 
YORK, PA. A_HYDRAULIC 
CIDER PRESS, 
Made io various sizes, hand and == 
Power. The only press awarded medal - 
and diploma at world’s fair, Catalogu 


STANDARD EVERYWHERE. eo 
T STANDS FOR BIG CROPS. a —- | Soostie Pros Mig: Oo 


For uniform drilling of grains, any kind and any amount & St. Mt. Gilead, Ohie. 























r acre for grass seed sowing and even distribution of 
am py, damp or dry fertilizers, nothing equais the 4 


SPANGLER. «2.2. Drill | eecaegeeeees IDERa 


=. 
an 
Sand eget feed for te grain and grass seed. Drills ; | | ' 
any dep’ rfect regulation, iow steel or wood frame, high iP is iv sz ny 
wheels with broad tires. Easy-to fill and opennee.. Light : 8 * MACHINERY 
draft. Investigate before buying. Write for free catalogue. 
SPANGLER MANFG. 00.. 504 @ STREET, YORK, P4. fond be 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


T is the asrliest, easiest worke PRESS CO. 
j LE D RAI N E D LAN D ductiveland, By using aot cad mept pee. . 216 West Water St., 
surplus w. ter and it the air to the soil— SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
both necessary to best resultsin agriculture. My ACRICULTURAL : 
DRAIN TILE meets every uirement. Make alxo Sewer ipe, Red ° 
and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops. Enpanstic Side Walk Tile, etc, Write for When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
what you want prices. A Ny hird Ave. Albany, N.Y. WHERE You SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS On EDITORIAL PAGE. Bee Our Cuarant of Advertisers on Editorial Page 





























